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ALSO  INSIDE 


Our  Annual 
Survey: 

See  Yourself  As 
Others  See  You! 


United  States 
Shoe  Corp.’s 
David  Dorff 


How  The  Hottest  Technology  Can 
Solve  Your  Most  Burning  Issues. 


Time,  people  and  productivity. 
The  better  you  can  handle  these  hot  topics 


the  less  likely  you  are  to  get  burned.  Thanks  to 
breakthrough  Open  Client/Server  products  from  Digital, 
you  now  have  the  power  to  react  smarter  and  faster. 
Consider  LinkWorksT  our  new  workgroup  software. 
A  technological  tour  de  force  that  can  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity  many  times  over  for  administrative  functions. 
Need  to  match  all  of  your  people  with  all  the  data 
they  need?  Now  with  ACCESSWORKS™you  can 
do  it  with  a  simple  command.  So  data  that’s  anywhere 
can  be  data  that’s  everywhere.  Making  the  most  out  of 
technology  you  already  have.  Add  in  PATHWORKS™  and 


even  seemingly  incompatible  networks  will  work  together. 
All  seamlessly,  totally  integrated.  And  when  it’s  running  on 
Alpha  AXP  —  the  fastest  microprocessor  on  the  planet  — 
you  can  manage  everything  at  blazing  speed. 
Matchless  technology  from  Digital.  So  easy  to  use, 
so  easy  to  own.  Today.  To  find  out  how  Open  Client/Server 
can  take  some  of  the  heat  off  your  business, 


New  PATHWORKS™ 
ManageWORKS ™  software 
will  manage  previously 
incompatible  networks 
with  one  simple,  single 
set  of  commands. 

Shown  running  on  the 
64-bit,  150Mhz 
DECpd"  AXP  150. 


CALLrDIGITAL 


TM 

digital 
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“CA-PRMS 
puts  our 
customers first. 

-Jack  Boyles. 
Director  of  MIS. 
Van  Camp 
Seafood  Co., 


For  Manufacturers  Who  Want 
To  Get  Close  To  The  Customer, 
Here’s  How  To  Tango. 


CA-PRMS 
CUSTOMER 
FOCUSED 
MANUFACTURING 
SOFTWARE 
FOR  THE 


We  call  it  “customer  focused”  manufac 
turing.  But  it's  more  than  that.  It’s  the 
first  enterprise-wide  manufacturing, 
financial  and  distribution 
software  that  incorpo¬ 
rates  your  customers 
into  every  aspect  of 
your  operations. 

So  you  re 
more  respon¬ 
sive,  more 
flexible  and 
more  productive. 

Just  ask  Jack 
Boyles,  Director  of  MIS 
at  Van  Camp  Seafood  Co., 

Inc.  “Our  customers  demand 
incredible  delivery  schedules  -  virtually 
made-to-order.  But  we  can  handle  it. 
CA-PRMS™  has  raised  the  quality  of 
operations  to  a  whole  new  level.” 

Boyles  says  CA-PRMS  is  “the  nerve 
center  of  our  business.  And  the  new 
release  offers  even  greater  integration. 
Distribution,  finance  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  all  work  together  seamlessly.” 


TECHNOLOGY  ENABLERS 

USER  PRESENTATION 

ENTERPRISE-WIDE  SOLUTION 
STRATEGIC 


BUSINESS  DRIVERS 

SPEED 


CUSTOMER!  5 


QUALITY 


DATABASE  MANAGEMENT 


Customer  Focused  Manufacturing 

Multiplants.  Multiproducts.  Multi- 
currency.  Distributed  processing. 
CA-PRMS  has  it  all.  And  it’s  the  only 
solution  for  coexistent  manufacturing, 
including  repetitive,  process  and  dis¬ 
crete.  The  new  Quality  Management 
Module  can  really  boost  your  process, 
product  and  service  quality,  and  along 
with  CA-POWER/BENCH,  it  can  gener¬ 
ate  reports  for  continuous  quality  moni¬ 
toring,  and  aid  in  ISO  9000  certification. 

For  More  Information, 

Call  1-800  CALL  CAI  Ext.  135. 

Call  today.  Before 
your  customers 

waltz  off  with  ASSOCIATES 

SOIlieOne  else.  Software  superior  by  design. 

C  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc..  One  Computer  .Associates 
Plaza.  Islandia.  NY  11788- 70<X).  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are 
trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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A  big  step  forward  42 
Cover  photo  by  Tom  Rogowski 


COVER  STORY 


REENGINEERING  LEADERSHIP 


Designing  a  Brand  New  Shoe 

At  U.S.  Shoe,  David  Dorff’s  reengineering  initiatives  are 
helping  revitalize  the  business.  In  the  process,  they’ve  also 
created  a  new  role  and  stature  for  IS. 

By  Richard  Pastore 


FEATURES 


Continuing 

education 

30 


The  Learning  Tree 

Web  Converting  Inc.  set  out  to  become  a  learning  organiza¬ 
tion  long  before  that  strategy  earned  its  vogue  status.  In 
part,  this  happened  because  Web  is  an  organization  that 
may  have  been  born  to  learn. 

By  Megan  Santosus 


A  Difference  of  Opinion 

Some  people  will  tell  you  that  the  CIO  is  doing  a  top-notch 
job,  playing  a  strategic  role  in  the  business  and  showing 
great  leadership  potential.  Unfortunately, 
those  may  not  be  the  people  who  matter  most. 
By  David  H.  Freedman 


ESPRIT 
Awards 
application 
follows 
page  24 


Civilizing  Cyberspace 

Author  and  online  pioneer  Howard  Rheingold  argues  that 
electronic  networks  are  giving  us  the  chance  to  create  a  bet¬ 
ter  world. 

By  Lew  McCreary 
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The  new,  no -compromise 
Hewlett-Packard 
workstation.  $3,995. 

It’s  time  to  take  a  stand.  Because  now 
you  can  not  only  afford  the  power  of  a 
workstation  for  your  favorite  applications. 
You  can  afford  the  quality  and  power  of 
a  Hewlett-Packard  workstation. 

At  $3,995,  the  HP  9000  Series  700  Model 
712/60  is  the  only  truly  affordable  work¬ 
station  to  include  a  15"  color  monitor.  A 
260-MB  disk.  And  16  MB  of  RAM. 

Since  multimedia  features  are  built  right 
into  the  chip,  you  don’t  need  expensive 
external  hardware  for  video  and  imaging. 

And  you  can  exploit  the  full  performance 
of  the  over  five-thousand  applications 
available  for  our  workstations.  With  the 
power  you’ve  come  to  expect  from 
Hewlett-Packard. 

For  more  information  about  HP’s  new 
712/60  and  7 1 2/80i  workstations,  call 
1-800-637-7740,  Ext.  8017.  We’ll  tell  you 
how  HP’s  newest  workstations  have 
become  the  rule.  By  being  the  exception. 

HEWLETT® 
PACKARD 


©1994  Hewlett-Packard  Company  WSY9322 


EDA/SQL. 

The  Standard  In  Client/Server  Computing. 


The  Unique  Middleware  Solution  For  Accessing  Any  Data  Anywhere. 


EDA/SQL  from  Information  Builders  has 
become  the  standard  for  data  access  across 
all  platforms,  within  any  enterprise-wide 
client/server  architecture. 

Because  no  other  middleware  product 
can  match  the  transparency  and  language 
consistency  of  EDA/SQL  as  a  gateway  to 
Sybase,  Oracle,  DB2  and  most  other  major 
databases— even  all  of  your  legacy  data. 
Nothing  else  can  match  EDA/SQL’s 
compliance  with  DRDA,  TCP/IP,  ODBC  and 
many  other  important  protocols  or  its  range 
of  support  for  every  type  of  network. 

Which  is  why  it’s  been  endorsed  by  every 
major  vendor  in  the  business,  from  IBM  to 
Microsoft,  and  is  the  middleware  of  choice 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Fortune  1000 
companies. 


DESKTOP  TO  DATA  WITH 
ZERO  PLATFORM  DEPENDENCE 

Unlike  other  middleware  products 
EDA/SQL  isn’t  dependent  on  a  single  pro¬ 
prietary  architecture.  Any  user,  whether 
they’re  on  a  corporate  LAN  or  connected 
to  a  departmental  server,  can  get  to  any 
authorized  data,  wherever  it  resides. 

From  simple  ad-hoc  queries  to  OLTP 
transactions,  EDA/SQL’s  scalability 
guarantees  platform  independence.  And  its 
flexibility  lets  you  work  in  SQL-based 
applications  using  data  from  any  database, 
relational  or  non-relational. 

HOW,  AND  WHY,  EDA/SQL 
CAN  GET  THE  DATA  OTHERS  CAN’T 

EDA/SQL  includes  a  complete  suite  of 
data  management  services,  interfaces,  and 


tools  for  accessing  and  managing  data 
within  any  client/server  architecture. 

No  other  middleware  product  can  get  to, 
analyze,  and  scrub  imperfect  data  like 
EDA/SQL  so  it  can  be  delivered  to  any 
DBMS  engine,  rightsized  for  any  platform, 
and  made  accessible  from  any  remote 
location. 

In  fact,  only  EDA/SQL  gives  you  a  com¬ 
bination  of  real-time  cost  management,  user 
profile  control,  and  a  custom  approach  to 
data  access. 

For  more  information  on  how  EDA/SQL 
can  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  your 
client/server  environment,  or  to  attend  a 
FREE  Seminar... 

CALL  800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  416-364-2760 

Information 

Builders 


EDA/SQL  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  10001.  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  holders. 


Looking 

ahead 
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COLUMNS 


INSIGHTS:  OUTWARD  BOUND 


Futures  benchmarking  encourages  companies  to  look  not  just 
outside  themselves  but  outside  of  their  corporate  mind-sets 
to  identify  new,  quickly  achievable  revenue  sources. 

By  Thornton  A.  May 


BENCHMARKING 


HELP  DESKS _ 66 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:  WHO  YOU  GONNA  CALL? 

At  many  companies,  users  with  technical  problems  or  ques¬ 
tions  call  their  local  help  desks.  With  the  growth  in  end-user 
computing,  these  tech-support  operations  are  increasingly 
important  to  productivity. 

By  Patrick  Bultema 


IMAGE  PROCESSING  72 


WORKING  SMART:  THE  IMAGE  OF  GOOD  HEALTH 


When  in 
need  66 


With  an  expansion  in  the  works,  one  hospital  had  to  cure  its 
paperwork  ills  before  it  could  proceed.  Image  processing  did 
the  trick. 

By  Richard  Pastore 


DEPARTMENTS 


■  AAA  earthquake  aid 

■  Soccer  system 

■  Calendar  of  events 

■  Job  satisfaction 

■  500-channel  preview 

■  E-mail  abuses 

■  Outsourcing  views 

■  Career  moves 

■  Brand  recognition 
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IBM  wrote  the  book 

on  business  computing. 

Now  we’ve  written  the 
catalogs,  too. 


most  convenient  way  ever  to  get 
answers  to  questions  before  you 
buy,  place  orders  and  take  advan 
tage  of  special  promotions. 

Everything  from 
compilers  to  complete 
CPU  upgrades  in  four 
user-friendly  catalogs. 

Nothing’s  more  compatible 
with  your  IBM  system  than 
IBM  products  and  services.  And 
ordering  them  has  never  been 
more  convenient. 


It’s  IBM  Direct  from  IBM— four 
easy-to-use  catalogs  that  give  you 
direct  access  to  a  vast  array  of 
IBM  products  and  services  that 
can  help  you  run  your  business 
more  efficiently. 

Whether  you  reach  us  by  phone, 
fax  or  mail,  IBM  Direct  is  the 


Simply  call  1 800 IBM-CALL 
to  order  any  of  our  free  IBM 
Direct  catalogs— The  IBM  RISC 
System/6000®  Direct  Catalog, 
The  IBM  AS/400®  Direct 
Catalog,  The  IBM  Networking 
Direct  Catalog  or  The  IBM 
Mainframe  Software  Direct 
Catalog.  In  these  catalogs,  you’ll 
find  a  wide  variety  of  hardware 
and  software  to  fit  any  IBM 
midrange  system,  the  latest  in 
PC  networking  products  and  a 


Service  available  in  U.S.  only. 

©IBM,  RISC  System/6000  and  AS/400  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
©1993  IBM  Corporation 


I  want  a  Direct  line  to 

Please  send  me  a  free: 

D  IBM  RISC  System/6000®  Direct  Catalog 
□  IBM  AS/400®  Direct  Catalog 
G  IBM  Networking  Direct  Catalog 
G  IBM  Mainframe  Software  Direct  Catalog 


the  IBM  product  line. 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Address 


State 


Telephone 


To  receive  your  catalogs  even  faster,  simply  dial  1 800  IBM -CALL 
(1  800  426-2255)  or  fax  us  at  1  800  2  IBM  FAX  (1  800  242-6329), 
attn:  dept.  100H. 


100H 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO  40  ATLANTA  GA 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


IBM  Direct 
Department  100H 
PO  Box  2150 
Atlanta  GA  30301-9948 


complete  selection  of  IBM  main¬ 
frame  software. 


Direct  answers, 
expert  advice. 

When  you  dial  1  800  IBM-CALL 
you’ll  have  instant  access  to  spe¬ 
cially  trained  IBM  Direct  staff 
mem  hers  who  are  experts  on  your 
particular  platform. 

The  IBM  Direct  staff  is  prepared 
to  answer  questions  and  process 
your  orders  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently.  When  necessary,  they’ll 
prepare  configurations  based  on 
your  existing  IBM  installation 
and  fax  their  recommendations 
to  you— so  you  can  make  well- 
informed  decisions.  Plus,  they’ll 
also  ensure  that  your  local  IBM 
representative  or  team  is  available 
for  assistance  with  installation 
and  support. 

IBM  quality  backed  by  the 
IBM  guarantee. 

When  you  buy  from  IBM  Direct, 
you  get  the  full  IBM  commitment 
to  quality  and  customer  satis¬ 
faction.  The  same  top-quality 
hardware  products  backed  by 


1800  IBM-CALL 


the  same  reassuring  IBM 
guarantee.  And,  of  course, 
the  same 
exclusive 


warran¬ 
ties  to  protect  your  software 
purchases. 

Choosing  IBM  has  always 
been  an  easy  call.  Now 
buying  IBM  products  is 
easy,  too.  To  place  an  order 
or  request  your  free  IBM 
Direct  catalogs,  simply 
dial  1800  IBM-CALL 
(1800426-2255),  Dept.lOOH, 
weekdays  between  8  a.m.  and 
8  p.m.  ET,  or  complete  and 
return  the  attached  business 
reply  card. 


Two  articles  reported  in  this  issue  of  CIO  exam¬ 
ine  the  views  of  peer  management  on  the  role  of 
the  information  executive.  And  the  perspec¬ 
tives  couldn’t  be  more  different.  Depending  on 
the  types  of  enterprises  CIOs  work  for,  they  can 
find  themselves  flourishing  or  foundering. 

Our  fifth  annual  survey  of  how  non-IS  execu¬ 
tives  rate  CIOs,  conducted  this  year  by  Ernst  & 
Young,  showed  marked  differences  in  how  gen¬ 
eral  management  and  peer  executives  value  the 
information  executive.  Adding  another  layer  to 
these  widely  divergent  results,  Ernst  &  Young’s 
survey  also  examined  how  CIOs  view  their  own 
roles  (please  see  “A  Difference  of  Opinion”  on 
Page  52). 

Some  conclusions  of  this  survey  warn  of  a  growing  resentment  on 
the  part  of  peer  executives  toward  CIOs.  On  the  whole,  the  execu¬ 
tives  who  manage  an  enterprise’s  functional  areas  or  corporate  divi¬ 
sions  are  not  comfortable  with  CIOs  taking  leadership  positions  or 
strategic  roles;  they  don’t  see  them  as  key  players  in  reengineering 
business  practices.  Rather,  these  managers  largely  see  the  informa¬ 
tion  executive  fulfilling  a  support  role. 

One  telling  statistic  was  that  80  percent  of  CIOs  and  62  percent  of 
their  bosses  see  IS  as  leading  the  use  of  IT  to  enable  business  change, 
but  only  one-third  of  peer  executives  agreed.  Peer  management  is 
more  concerned  with  IS’s  contribution  to  operational  efficiency  and 
see  the  CIO’s  role  as  providing  information  for  decision-making.  Per¬ 
haps  as  a  result  of  these  divergent  viewpoints,  only  17  percent  of  peer 
executives  reported  that  they  work  “exceptionally  well”  with  IS  exec¬ 
utives. 

After  reading  our  survey,  turn  to  Senior  Writer  Richard  Pastore’s 
profile  of  U.S.  Shoe  (beginning  on  Page  42),  which  presents  an  oppos¬ 
ing  view  of  the  role  of  the  IS  executive.  David  Dorff,  now  the  COO  of 
the  company’s  Footwear  Group,  was  initially  hired  as  U.S.  Shoe’s  CIO 
in  1990.  At  that  time,  a  new  top-management  team  made  it  known 
that  technology  was  critical  to  changing  business  practices  in  order  to 
rescue  the  company  from  a  continued  downward  financial  spiral.  As  a 
result  of  Dorff’s  efforts,  divisional  management  now  sees  IS  as  a  key 
strategic  component  of  the  corporation.  And  Dorff  recently  made  the 
transition  from  IS  into  general  management. 


Finally,  on  a  sad  note,  CIO  recently  lost  a  valued  member  of  our  com¬ 
pany’s  team.  Michael  C.  Peterson,  C/O’ s  production  associate,  passed 
away  from  a  rare  disease  at  the  all-too-premature  age  of  28.  Michael’s 
belief  in  the  importance  of  organ  donation  made  possible  four  transplant 
operations.  Our  group  feels  keenly  the  loss  of  Michael’s  presence. 
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SOLUTIONS  FOR  REDUCING  TECHNOLOGY  COST  AN 


COULD  YOUR 


COMPANY 


BE  UPROOTED 


BY  THE 


FORCES  OF 
TECHNOLOGY? 


Comdisco  keeps 
you  growing  with 
creative  acquisition  and 
management  solutions 
for  reducing  technology 
cost  and  risk. 


Your  company's  growth  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  on  technology.  To  help  ensure 
that  your  growth  remains  profitable,  you 
need  to  reduce  both  skyrocketing  tech¬ 
nology  costs  and  your  increasing  risk  from 
accident  or  disaster.  With  comprehensive 
technology  leasing,  refurbishing,  remarket¬ 
ing,  business  continuity  and  professional 
services,  Comdisco  is  now  in  our  25th  year 


of  helping  Fortune  MMM)  companies  do  exactly  that. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


There  will  be  two  types  of  CIOs  in  the  next 
few  years:  employed  and  unemployed. 
Standing  in  the  unemployment  line  will  be 
those  CIOs  who  were  unable  to  quantify  re¬ 
turn  on  investment  and  bring  value  to  the 
bottom  line.  Studies  are  beginning  to  demon¬ 
strate  not  only  direct  monetary  gains  from 
information  technology  but  productivity  in¬ 
creases  as  well.  That  being  the  case,  CEOs 
will  no  longer  tolerate  unjustified  IT  pur¬ 
chases. 

That’s  quite  a  burden  to  bear.  But  CIO 
can  help.  Take  a  look  at  the  ESPRIT  (Excel¬ 
lence  in  Strategic  Partnering  for  Return 
from  Information  Technology)  awards  appli¬ 
cation  form  bound  into  this  issue  of  CIO  (following  Page  24).  On  the 
form  you  will  find  a  table  and  a  set  of  questions  that  can  help  you  for¬ 
mulate  return  on  investment.  Whether  or  not  you  enter  the  awards 
program,  this  form  will  help  you  evaluate  your  current  or  future  IT  in¬ 
vestments. 

How  about  securing  your  career  right  now?  If  you  collaborated  with 
a  business-unit  executive  to  create  a  system  that  solved  a  critical 
business  problem,  increased  business  value  or  improved  bottom-line 
profits,  you  could  be  eligible  to  win  an  ESPRIT  award.  It’s  more  than 
kudos  for  a  job  well  done;  it’s  job  insurance. 


U* 


PS.  Congratulations  to  the  IS  and  business  executives  at  AT&T  Uni¬ 
versal  Card  Services  Corp.,  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Parking,  Complete 
Health  Services  Inc.,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Department  of  Public 
Social  Services,  the  South  Florida  Water  Management  District  and 
SynOptics  Communications  Inc.  for  winning  the  1993  ESPRIT  awards. 


Data  for  the 
Masses 

As  the  next  century  approaches, 
all  types  of  professionals  will  spend 
10  percent  of  their  time  using  on¬ 
line  analysis  processing  (OLAP) 
systems,  according  to  the  Gartner 
Group.  For  IS,  that  translates  into  a 
shift  from  consolidating  data  for  a 
few  people  to  disseminating  data  to 
many — not  an  easy  adjustment. 
CIO  explores  this  new  application 
to  determine  what  it  means  for  IS. 


Giving  Consumers 
What  They  Want 

There’s  no  such  thing  as  exact  sci¬ 
ence  when  it  comes  to  figuring  out 
what  consumers  want,  but  a  de¬ 
partment  within  AT&T  Bell  Labs  is 
doing  its  best  to  eliminate  the 
guesswork.  To  test  product  ideas, 
the  company’s  Consumer  Lab  sets 
up  simulated  environments  that  al¬ 
low  consumers  to  try  out  proto¬ 
types  in  settings  designed  to  mimic 
real  life.  Armed  with  this  and 
mountains  of  other  market-re- 
search  data,  the  lab’s  staff  aims  to 
reduce  the  uncertainty  in  rolling 
out  new  products. 


Spanning  the  Globe 

Seeing  opportunities  for  growth  in 
emerging  foreign  markets,  Tarn- 
brands  Inc.  had  to  create  a  kind  of 
Esperanto  that  would  allow  a  plant 
in  Auburn,  Maine,  to  perform  the 
same  processes  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  a  plant  in  Kiev,  Ukraine.  And 
Tambrands  wanted  those  processes 
to  be  dictated  by  best  practices  as 
defined  by  the  most-efficient  and 
-effective  parts  of  the  company. 
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It’s  future-ready 
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It  gives  you  Choices 
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Introducing 

AW  INTUITY 


S  o  1  u  t  ions 


Multi-media  voice  processing  that’s  ready 
for  the  future  of  your  business 


Imagine  your  communications  system 
with  bigger  brains,  more  memory, 
greater  flexibility  and  extraordinary 
room  to  grow. 

Imagination  is  now  reality  with 
AT&T  INTUITY'"  Voice  Processing 
Solutions,  the  totally  new 
platform  for  voice  messaging, 
voice  response,  and  ultimately 
fax,  text,  and  video  messaging. 

Designed  by  AT&T  Bell  Labs,  AI&T 
INTUITY  Solutions  work  logically  simply  and 
intuitively  to  enhance  your  communications  system. 

Today  AI&T  INTUITY  Solutions  can  really  expand 
your  business  capabilities.  AIST  INTUITY  AUDIX™  Voice 
Messaging  System,  for  example,  provides  courteous 
customer  service  24  hours  a  day  so  you  will  never  miss 
a  call.  And  the  AT&T  INTUITY  Intro™  Voice  Response 


System  can  handle  routine  transactions, 
freeing  your  staff  to  help  customers  with 
more  demanding  problems. 

Tomorrow  AT&T  INTUITY  Solutions  will  keep 
your  business  competitive  with  innovative 
multi-media  applications  including  inte¬ 
gration  of  fax,  video  and  text, 
voice  command,  same-time 
language  translation,  and  more. 
For  information,  call  1 800  325-7466, 
Ext.  173  today. 

AT&T  INTUITY  Solutions.  Imagine  what  they 
could  do  for  your  business. 


AT&T 


©1994  AT&T 


Super  Highway 
Information 


ONLINE  SERVICES 


The  American  Automobile 
Association’s  online  traf¬ 
fic-alert  service  shifted 
into  high  gear  in  the  wake  of 
the  killer  earthquake  that 
struck  Southern  California 
on  Jan.  17.  The  quake,  which 
measured  6.6  on  the  Richter 
scale,  damaged  bridges,  lev¬ 
eled  overpasses  and  buckled 
pavement  on  some  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  busiest  freeways.  Mo¬ 
torists  venturing  out  in  the 
days  immediately  following 


the  disaster  often  found 
themselves  sitting  in  traffic 
jams  11  miles  long  and  expe¬ 
rienced  delays  of  as  much  as 
three  hours.  With  some 
roads  expected  to  remain 
closed  for  repairs  well  into 
1995,  motorists  braced  for 
months  of  snarled  traffic  and 
convoluted  detours. 

For  AAA,  the  quake  pro¬ 
vided  a  chance  to  road-test 
the  performance  of  its  evolv¬ 
ing  online  service,  AAA  In- 


THE  AAA’s  online  service 
helped  disseminate  up-to-date 
information  on  travel 
conditions  in  post-quake 
Southern  California  to 
employees  at  local  and 
nationwide  AAA  affiliates. 


formation  Clearinghouse 
(AIC),  in  a  disaster.  Previ¬ 
ously,  employees  at  indi¬ 
vidual  AAA  clubs  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada 
used  mail,  telephone  or  fax 
to  exchange  traffic  alerts 
and  information  on  gas 
prices,  detours  and  weath¬ 
er.  But  by  the  time  the 
quake  struck,  many  were 
already  online  with  the 
AIC,  trading  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  electronically. 


The  Dog  Ate  My 
Homework  1994 

e’ve  all  heard  tales  of  computer  whiz 
kids  who  change  their  grades  by  hacking 
into  the  school  computer.  That  story  has  taken 
an  even  nastier  twist  at  Dartmouth  College, 
which  boasts  one  of  the  most-sophisticated 
computer  networks  of  any  American  university. 

All  Dartmouth  students  are  required  to  buy 
Macintoshes  in  their  freshman  year.  The  com¬ 
puters  are  wired  into  a  network  that  gives  stu¬ 
dents  access  to — among 
other  things— cam¬ 
puswide  E-mail.  Re¬ 
cently,  The  New  York 
Times  reported,  someone 
used  that  system  to  in¬ 
form  students  in  a  Latin 
American  politics 
course  that,  due  to  an 
emergency  in  the 


professor’s  family,  the  midterm  had  been  can¬ 
celed.  E-mail  messages  usually  identify  the 
sender,  but  in  this  case  the  malefactor  had 
managed  to  disguise  his  or  her  identity  so  that 
the  note  seemed  to  be  from  a  department  sec¬ 
retary.  Half  the  class  members  didn’t  show  up 
that  day,  and  the  culprit  was  never  identified. 

Last  August,  the  police  department  in 
Hanover,  N.H.,  where  Dartmouth  is  located,  was 
swamped  with  calls  after  someone  used  the 
system  to  broadcast  a  false  report  that  a  wom¬ 
an  had  been  raped  near  campus.  Indeed,  the 
department  is  well  aware  of  the 
technology’s  power 
to  spread  both  in¬ 
formation  and 
disinformation: 
The  chief  of  police 
has  his  own  E-mail  ac¬ 
count  that  he  uses  to  cor¬ 
rect  such  rumors. 


Among  those  already  us¬ 
ing  the  service  was  AAA’s 
Southern  California  affiliate. 
Shortly  after  the  quake,  AAA 
employees  posted  road  clos¬ 
ings,  detours  and  alternate 
routes.  Lists  were  updated 
frequently. 

That  information  proved 
valuable  to  Los  Angeles-area 
motorists  who  called  the  au¬ 
to  club  for  advice  on  avoiding 
traffic  jams.  And  thanks  to 
the  AIC,  the  alerts  went  na¬ 
tionwide,  helping  AAA  mem¬ 
bers  in  other  states  as  they 
fielded  calls  from  local  mem¬ 
bers  concerned  about  West 
Coast  travel  plans. 

The  service,  provided  by 
the  telecommunications  net¬ 
work  of  GE  Information  Ser¬ 
vices,  remained  up  during 
and  after  the  quake,  when 
regular  phone  lines  crashed 
or  were  clogged  with  calls. 

“It  worked  just  as  we  had 
envisioned  it  would  work,” 
says  Lou  Fresquez,  vice 
president  and  CIO  for  AAA 
Information  Systems,  based 
in  Heathrow,  Fla. 

AAA  clubs  use  the  system 
for  a  variety  of  other  purpos- 
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We  Make 
Connections 
For  AT&T! 

And  for  40  of  the 
FORTUNE  Top  50. 

The  diversity  among  the  world's 
largest  companies  belies  a  common 
concern  that  led  40  of  them  to  one 


company ...  for  one  reason  —  unique 
connectivity  solutions  that  leverage  a 
most  important  asset:  information. 

Glasnost  For  The 
Glass  House. 

These  companies  recognized  the 
value  of  information  early  on.  They 
invested  in  IBM  mainframes  and  SNA 
environments  at  headquarters  and 
later  built  TCP/IP  LANs  to  link  other 
locations.  As  a  result,  they  created 
huge  repositories  of  information  in 
their  home  offices,  nimble  networks 
in  the  field  —  and  a  frustrating  inabil¬ 


ity  to  connect  the  two.  Which  is  why 
they  connected  with  us. 

Access.  Synthesis. 
Interoperability. 

Our  technology  transforms  these 
separate  networks  into  seamless  sys¬ 
tems.  So  users  the  world  over  can  easily 
access  information  in  the  mainframe, 
in  a  form  synthesized  to  look  like  what 
they're  used  to.  Which  means  they  can 
actually  use  the  information  —  mas¬ 
sage  it,  manipulate  it,  integrate  it  — 
without  compromising  the  integrity 
of  your  corporate  database  or  your 
control  over  it! 

Open  Your  World  Without 
Closing  Your  Options. 

Others  debate  standards,  we 
deliver  benefits.  So  if  disparate  systems 
have  you  looking  at  open  systems, 
look  to  us . . .  and  enjoy  the  ultimate 
management  option:  to  embrace  new 
technology  without  risking  past 
investments! 

To  Learn  More,  Call  Now. 
(214)  484-5200. 


OpenConnect  Systems- ,  \ 

2711  LBJ  Freeway  -  . 
Dallas,  TX  75234 


Transforming  Separate  Networks  Into  Seamless  Systems. 


CAN 

HAN 


Tandem 

UNIX  SYSTEMS 

F  A  S  T  E  R  T 

T  he  proper  UNIX  system 
can  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
race  between  your  company  and 
its  competitors.  That’s  why,  as  CIO, 
you  might  rightly  think  of  yourself 
as  the  person  most  capable  of  lead¬ 
ing  your  company  to  victory. 

With  that  in  mind,  Tandem 
presents  The  Integrity  Series, 
an  impressive  new  family  of  fault- 
tolerant  servers,  network  resource 
servers,  and  workstations  built  upon  the  outrageously  speedy  MIPS®  R4000®  RISC  microprocessor. 

-INTEGRITY  from  TANDEM  - 

When  you  run  your  applications  on  Tandem’s  R4000-based  systems,  you  can  fully  expect 
to  be  looking  back  on  those  CIOs  and  IT  managers  who  run  their  applications  on  the  other  UNIX 
systems  —  including  all  those  systems  that  run  on  the  Pentium  microprocessor.  You  can  also  look 
forward  to  making  your  department  more  efficient  and  your  users  more  productive. 


Tandem,  Integrity  and  the  Tandem  logo  are  trademarks  of  Tandem  Computers  Incorporated.  UNIX  is  a  trademark  of  UNIX  Systems  Laboratories,  Inc.,  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  MIPS  and  R4000  are  registe 
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And  the  key  to  victory  is  a  fast  start.  So  complete 
and  return  this  card  today,  or  call  Tandem  right 
now  at  1-800-959-2492,  Ext.  813.  We’ll  send 
you  a  free  copy  of  our  informative  UNIX  systems  brochure  for  all  the  facts  about  The  Integrity 
Series.  Then  you’ll  be  off  and  running. 


—  INTEGRITY 
TANDEM  ~ 


Name 


Address 


Title 


Company 


City  State  or  Province  Zip  Code 

- -  ^TANDEM 


Telephone 


Place 

Postage 

Here 


T  A  N  D  E  M 

19191  Vallco  Parkway 
LOC  4-24 

Cupertino,  CA  95014-9862 


Attn:  Frank  McNear 


NEW  R4000-BASED 
HELP  ANY  CIO  R  U 
fHE  COMPETITION. 


And  what  are  you  paying 


for  all  this  speed,  you  might  ask? 


Well,  as  we’re  in  a  competitive 


mood,  we’ll  be  pleased  to 


put  our  Integrity  systems 


against  any  other  UNIX 


system  in  the  never-ending 


price/performance  conflict. 


We’re  confident  that  not 


only  will  you  discover  Tandem 


delivers  more  for  the  money, 


but  that  we  do  it  with  more  of  the  advantages  you’re  looking  for  in  an  enterprise-wide  UNIX 
system:  hardware  and  software  fault  tolerance,  a  level  of  data  integrity  unmatched  in  the  market¬ 
place,  and  MIPS  application  binary  compatibility  so  you’ll  never  again  have  to  re-compile  your 
software  to  run  it  across  an  entire  range  of  workstations  and  servers. 

So  call  Tandem  at  1-800-959-2492,  Ext.  813,  for  all  the  facts  about  The  Integrity  Series  of  UNIX 
systems.  Because  where  you  finish  in  the  race  depends  on  how  well  you  run  it.  TANDEM 


brill 


[UPS  Technologies,  Inc.  All  other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©1994  Tandem  Computers  Incorporated.  All  rights  reserved. 


es,  Fresquez  says,  such  as 
transferring  operational  data 
to  AAA’s  national  office,  shar¬ 
ing  practices  for  improving 
member  services  and  posting 
ads  for  available  supplies  and 
equipment.  The  AIC  also 
helps  speed  the  review  pro¬ 
cess  for  stories  published  in 
AAA  World,  a  membership 
magazine  for  14  clubs. 

Fresquez  says  the  AAA  de¬ 
veloped  the  service  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  clubs’  requests  for 
a  clearinghouse  that  would  al¬ 
low  broader  networking  than 
standard  E-mail.  At  the  time 
of  the  quake,  about  half  of  the 
more  than  130  North  Ameri¬ 
can  AAA  clubs  were  online. 
Fresquez  says  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  national  officials  hope 
all  will  eventually  hit  the  in¬ 
formation  superhighway.  ■■ 


Across  the  Pond 

onty  Python  travels  well 
from  Britain  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Haggis  doesn’t. 
And  the  same  disparities  can 
be  found  in  the  reputation  of 
brand-name  products,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  study 
from  The  Schechter  Group,  a 
consulting  firm  based  in  New 
York. 

The  company  surveyed 
300  consumers  in  the  United 
States  and  300  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  compared  their 
attitudes  toward  12  products 
that  are  marketed  globally. 
Respondents  were  asked 
whether  each  of  the  brands 
represented  a  product  or 
service  “of  high  quality,”  “for 
the  ’90s,”  “of  reliability,” 
“that  I  should  use.” 


What  Outsourcing  Means  to  Me 

CIOs  thinking  about  outsourcing  IS  operations  can  expect  a 
significant  change  in  their  job  profiles,  according  to  a  survey 


The  largest  disparities  be¬ 
tween  the  American  and 
British  scores  occurred  for 
British  Airways,  Chrysler 
Corp.  and  American  Airlines 
Inc.,  all  of  which  predictably 
did  much  better  in  their 
home  markets.  Kraft  Gener¬ 
al  Foods  Inc.,  which  had  the 
highest  U.S.  score,  dropped 
35  percent  in  Britain,  while 
Mercedes-Benz  declined  30 
percent  in  this  country. 


Conversely,  consumer  es¬ 
teem  for  American  H .J. 
Heinz  Co.  is  46  percent 
greater  overseas,  and  Ford 
Motor  Co.’s  score  increased 
by  45  percent  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  According  to  Alvin 
Schechter,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  the  consulting  firm, 
Heinz  is  thought  of  as  a 
British  company  by  many  in 
that  country  owing  to  its  in¬ 
troduction  at  the  British  re- 


ES 


TREND 


by  The  Outsourcing  Institute,  a  professional  organization  located 
in  New  York.  IS  executives  involved  in  outsourcing: 

■  spend  more  time  on  strategic  business  planning  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  outside  relationships  than  on  any  other  activities; 

■  believe  that  outsourcing  has  a  positive  impact  on  every  as¬ 
pect  of  the  job  except  for  security;  and 

■  consider  communications,  negotiation  and  business  skills  sig¬ 
nificantly  more  important  than  they  did  before  they  entered 
into  the  contract. 

Respondents  report  a  30  percent  increase  in  the  amount  of 
time  they  spend  on  strategic  business  planning,  offset  by  an 
equivalent  reduction  in  detailed  resource  and  technology  plan¬ 
ning.  Managing  outside  relationships  is  in  second  place,  con¬ 
suming  about  16  percent  of  their  time. 

“Outsourcing  is  changing  what  it  takes  to  be  a  successful 
CIO,”  says  Michael  Corbett,  director  of  research  and  member 
programs  at  The  Outsourcing  Institute.  “Technology-based  skills, 
be  they  planning  or  operations,  are  taking  a  back  seat  to  busi¬ 
ness-based  skills.” 


CAREER  MOVES 

Sea-Land  Service  Inc.  has  named  WILLIAM  C.  DONO¬ 
VAN  vice  president  of  information  technology  and  a 
member  of  the  senior  management  committee.  Donovan 
is  assuming  full  responsibility  for  the  company’s  global  IT 
group  after  sharing  the  responsibilities  with  a  co-worker 
since  1992. 

WILLIAM  E.  EAGER  is  the  new  senior  vice  president  and 
CIO  at  Community  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  a  health-insur¬ 
ance  company  in  Cincinnati.  Eager  is  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  an  annual  budget  of  approximately  $50  mil¬ 
lion  as  well  as  managing  a  staff  of  roughly  400  people. 

Brandon  Systems  Corp.  announced  the  appointment  of 
STEPHEN  B.  LUCAS  to  CIO.  Before  joining  the  company  in 
1991,  Lucas  was  manager  of  financial  information  cen¬ 
ters  for  IBM  Corp. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  KACZMAN 


Is  Finding  What  You  Need 
Taking  More  Time  Than  You  Have? 


Your  search  Is  finally  over. 

Introducing  mi3ms®3000.  Minolta's  revolutionary 
new  image  management  system,  it  accepts  input  from 
paper,  microform,  FAX  and  text  files  directly  so  you  can 
collect,  organize  and  use  all  of  your  document-based 
Information  simply  and  effectively. 

It's  easy  to  use,  yet  powerful  enough  to  link  your 
data  to  its  original  source.  What's  more,  Ml3MS  3000 
operates  under  Microsoft®  Windows™  and  will  work 
with  your  other  DOS  and  Windows  programs,  giving 
you  local  access  to  centralized  data  and  Images. 


There's  even  an  application  generator  that  allows  you 
to  tailor  the  system  to  your  needs.  Ml3MS  3000  gives 
you  unprecedented  power  to  make  your  whole  business 
more  organized,  more  streamlined,  more  efficient.  In  a 
word,  more  competitive. 

To  find  out  more, 
call  1  -800-9-MINOLTA. 

The  sooner,  the  better. 


DOCUMENT  IMAGING  SOLUTIONS 

ONLY  FROM  THE  MIND  OF  MINOLTA 


MINOLTA 


mi JMS  is  a  registered  trademark  ot  Minolta  Camera  Co..  Ltd  Microsoft  Is  a  registered  trademark  and  windows  Is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 


TRENDLINES 


tailing  institution  Fortnum  & 
Mason  around  the  turn  of 
the  century,  as  well  as  its 
long-established  line  of  En- 
glish-style  salads  and  pro¬ 
cessed  foods.  “The  slogan 
‘Heinz  Meanz  Beans’  is  a 
classic  of  British  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Schechter  says. 

Five  of  the  12  global 
brands  had  comparable 
scores  in  both  countries:  Co¬ 
ca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Nestle 
Foods  Corp.,  American  Ex¬ 
press  Inc.,  McDonald’s  Corp. 
and  IBM  Corp.  ■■ 


WORLD  CUP  '94 

An 

Ambitious 

Kickoff 

This  summer’s  World  Cup 
soccer  games  will  unfold 
before  the  watchful  eyes 
of  millions  of  referees.  The 
52  games  will  be  held  in  nine 
U.S.  cities  in  June  and  July, 
supported  by  a  large,  com¬ 
plex  information  system — 


and  if  the  technology  roughs 
up  an  event,  millions  of  par¬ 
ticipants  and  spectators  will 
cry  foul.  Make  that  billions 
because  the  games  will  also 
be  televised  worldwide. 

Che  Che  Vidal  is  vice 
president  of  technology  for 
World  Cup  USA  1994  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit  organization  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Federation 
Internationale  de  Football 
Association,  soccer’s  inter¬ 
national  governing  body  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland.  The 
CIO  has  his  fingers 
crossed — especially  since 
the  global  client/server  sys¬ 
tem  began  with  his  ambition 
to  make  the  1994  games, 
hosted  by  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time,  “the  most- 
advanced  World  Cup  ever, 
technologically.”  Vidal  knows 
his  soccer:  In  the  1970s  and 
’80s  he  played  on 
Venezuela’s  national  team. 
Now  he  must  prove  that  he 
can  manage  technology  as 
well. 

He  has  help.  The  system 
supporting  the  games  was 
created  in  partnership  with 
EDS  Corp.,  Sprint  Interna¬ 
tional  and  Sun  Microsystems 


CHE  CHE  VIDAL  is  expecting  world-class  technology  for  this  summer's 
World  Cup  soccer  competition. 


Inc.  (The  three  are  market¬ 
ing  partners  of  the  games, 
along  with  such  companies 
as  American  Airlines,  Fuji 
Films  and  others.  Each 
ponied  up  no  less  than  $5 
million  for  the  honor.)  EDS 
helped  Vidal  and  his  IS  man¬ 
agers  devise  a  business  vi¬ 
sion  for  the  system,  built  the 
applications  and  did  the  inte¬ 
gration  work.  Sprint  con¬ 
tributed  the  fiber-optic  net¬ 
work  and  Sun,  the  hardware. 
The  partnership  managed  to 
implement  the  system  in 
nine  U.S.  locations  (plus 


Zurich)  in  less  than  a  year. 

By  the  time  the  games  be¬ 
gin,  there  will  be  more  than 
1,000  workstations  on  the 
network.  The  system  will 
manage  the  accreditation  of 
the  more-than-50,000  partic¬ 
ipants  (players,  coaches,  offi¬ 
cials  and  roadies)  and  the  an¬ 
ticipated  5,000  journalists. 
So,  if  a  reporter  loses  her 
press  badge  at  one  game  in 
Boston,  for  instance,  another 
could  be  available  when  she 
arrives  hours  later  to  cover  a 
second  game  in  Dallas.  The 
system  will  also  provide  in- 


Eyeing  the  Exit 

Job  satisfaction — or 
lack  thereof — is  the 
best  predictor  of  which 
executives  are  most  like¬ 
ly  to  begin  a  job  search. 

Work  and  family  conflicts 
and  a  spouse’s  employment 
status  are  also  likely  to  spur 
top  manager’s  decision  to  go  on  the 

market,  according  to  a  study  of  nearly  1,400  senior  executives 
conducted  by  search  firm  Paul  Ray  Berndtson  and  The  Center 
for  Advanced  Human  Resource  Studies  at  Cornell  University. 

The  study  found  that  more  than  75  percent  of  respondents 
had  initiated  preliminary  job-exploration  activities,  such  as  gath¬ 
ering  information  about  available  alternatives;  and  58  percent 
were  actively  looking. 

In  contrast,  internal  opportunities  and  dissatisfaction  with 
compensation  and  career  progress  are  the  factors  most  likely  to 
make  lower-level  executives  start  updating  their  resumes.  Low¬ 
er-level  executives  are  also  more  likely  than  CEOs  to  initiate  a 
job  search  if  they  perceive  their  organizations  as  unsuccessful. 

But  just  because  an  executive  is  looking  for  a  new  job  doesn’t 
mean  he  or  she  wants  to  leave  the  organization,  the  study  indi¬ 
cates.  If  many  internal  opportunities  are  available,  executives 
will  frequently  explore  new  options  in  an  attempt  to  “signal”  to 
the  company  that  they  are  marketable  elsewhere.  M 
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©1994  SAP  America.  Inc 


Solutions  that  work  in  harmony. 

Integrating  your  information  systems— and  increasing  productivity— isn’t  as  easy 
as  it  sounds.  Especially  when  individual  departments  use  their  own  individual  solu¬ 
tions.  That’s  why  it’s  time  you  heard  about  SAP’s  fully  integrated  software  solutions. 

Designed  for  both  client/server  and  mainframe  environments,  SAP’s 
R/3  and  R/2  Systems  bring  all  your  key  players  together— finance,  manufacturing, 
sales,  even  human  resources.  So  when  business-critical  information  in  one 
department  or  location  changes,  other  departments  can  be  updated  automatically. 
Without  skipping  a  beat.  That  means  synchronizing  critical  manufacturing  changes 
with  your  cost  control  staff.  Keeping  customers  attuned  to  exact  delivery  dates. 

And  making  sure  the  information  to  make  all  decisions  quickly  and  intelligently  is 
right  at  hand. 

Want  to  find  out  more?  Call  SAP  and  hear  how 
organizations  are  already  using  our  integrated  software 
solutions  to  improve  their  productivity.  And  that’s 
music  to  anyone’s  ears.  Call  1-800-USA-1SAP.  Integrated  software.  Worldwide ." 


TRENDLINES 


formation  services  for  the 
media,  such  as  players’  bi¬ 
ographies  and  statistics 
about  the  games  dating  back 
to  the  first  World  Cup  Tour¬ 
nament,  held  in  Uruguay  in 
1930.  World  Cup  officials  will 
be  able  to  use  the  system  to 
manage  logistics  (medical, 


personnel  deployment, 
transportation)  and  for  a 
suite  of  office  applications. 

The  four  partners  un¬ 
veiled  the  system  last  De¬ 
cember  in  Las  Vegas.  But 
the  real  action  will  begin  this 
summer,  both  in  the  games 
and  behind  the  scenes.  ■■ 


EVENTS 


FOSE  '94:  America’s 
Information  Technology 
Forum 

Washington  Convention 
Center,  Washington 
March  21-24 

National  Trade  Productions 
Inc. 

703  683-8500  or  800  687- 
7469 

Multimedia  development, 
networking,  imaging 
systems,  platform  trends 
and  options,  and  enter¬ 
prise  computing.  Full-day 
tutorials,  hands-on  class¬ 
room  experience  and 
conference  sessions  will 
cover  Windows  program¬ 
ming,  networking  and 
desktop  publishing. 
Registration:  $25  for  expo¬ 
sition;  free  to  government 
employees.  Call  for 
conference  fees. 

Key  Issues  in  Managing 
Information  Technology 

Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  III. 

March  23  and  24 
Northwestern  University 
McCormick  Continuing 
Professional  Development 
708491-3365 

This  seminar  will  help 
participants  distinguish 
between  important  trends 
and  passing  fads.  Line  and 
IS  managers  can  learn 
about  best  practices  from 
practitioners  and  well- 
known  researchers.  Fees: 
$695-$795 


ASSIST  ’94:  Taking  Action 
Today  for  Success 
Tomorrow 

Crystal  Gateway  Marriott, 
Arlington,  Va. 

April  24-27 

A  Shared  Solution  in  Software 
Technology  (ASSIST) 

312  321-6880 

ASSIST  is  a  nonprofit, 
international  association 
of  Andersen  Consulting 
software  users.  This 
conference  will  provide  a 
forum  for  information 
exchange;  an  opportunity 
to  influence  the  direction 
of  development  activities 
for  Andersen  products  and 
services;  and  quality 
educational  opportunities. 
Fees:  $695  to  $945 

AEME  ’94:  Managing  the 
Speed  of  Change 

Westin  Hotel,  Chicago 
April  27-29 

American  Executives  for 
Management  Excellence 
(AEME) 

602224-0447,  Ext.  104 
Through  a  series  of  work¬ 
shops,  presentations  and 
hands-on  exercises,  a 
national  gathering  of 
senior-level  executives 
will  explore  how  corpora¬ 
tions  sustain  competitive¬ 
ness  in  a  global  economy. 
Workshops  will  examine 
successful  quality  strate¬ 
gies  and  “how-to”  issues. 
Registration:  $995  for 
nonmembers 


And  on  275,  It’s  “Parade  of  Shoe 
Boxes” 

Five-hundred  channels.  The  number  hangs  in  the  air — both  a 
promise  and  a  threat — as  broadcasters  and  cable  compa¬ 
nies  scramble  to  prepare  for  the  era  of  high-bandwidth,  interac¬ 
tive  television.  But  what  will  they  fill  them  with,  asks  the  viewing 
public,  presented  with  this  embarrassment  of  riches.  Here  are 
some  suggestions  culled  from  a  discussion  on  The  Whole  Earth 
’Lectronic  Link  (WELL),  an  online  service  based  in  Sausalito, 
Calif.,  and  published  in  Harper's  Magazine: 

■  The  Airport-Luggage-Inspection  Channel:  direct  video  feeds 
from  baggage  X-rays  around  the  world 
■  The  Laundry  Channel:  24  hours  of  the  window  of  an  industrial 
laundry  machine 

■  The  Supermarket-Aisle  Channel:  long  tracking  shots  of  care¬ 
fully  stacked  cans  of  potted  meats 
■  The  Counter  Channel:  Every  time  a  viewer  flips  to  it,  a  big 
counter  increases  by  one.  Sometimes  everyone  would  tune  in 
just  to  watch  the  numbers  tally  really  fast. 

■  CNN  Minus  365:  last  year’s  complete  CNN  feed 
■  The  All-Graveyard  Channel 

Readers  with  their  own  ideas  on  how  to  fill  this  impending  void 
are  invited  to  send  them  to  “Trendlines,”  CIO  Publishing,  492 
Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701.  We  ll  publish  the 
best — and  feature  them  on  the  CIO  Trendlines  Channel — coming 
soon  to  a  cable  system  near  you.  ■■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  VICTORIA  KANN 


The  door  to  global  business  productivity  is  now 
open.  SSA  is  the  key. 

Today,  there  is  an  easy,  reliable  way  to  integrate 
every  functional  part  of  your  business:  engineering, 
manufacturing,  sales,  distribution  and  finance,  even  if 
your  application  software  runs  on  diverse  computer 
hardware  platforms.  It’s  called  BPCS/AS,  the  open 
client-server  software  solution  from  SSA. 

BPCS/AS  optimizes  your  investment  in  technology. 
It  helps  you  respond  to  customers,  cut  waste, 
improve  processes  and  speed  communication  among 
all  business  locations,  enterprise- wide.  Simply  stated, 


BPCS/AS  helps  businesses  remain  competitive  in 
today’s  global  economy. 

BPCS/AS  is  now  available  to  Process,  Discrete  or 
Hybrid  manufacturers  running  AS/400,  RS/6000  and 
HP  9000  systems  in  single  or  multi-plant  environments. 

Installed  at  more  than  7,000  sites,  BPCS/AS  is 
backed  by  a  global  network  of  5,000  professionals  in 
65  countries  and  a  24  hour-a-day  International 
Helpline.  BPCS/AS  works  where  and  when  you  need 
it... on  budget  and  on  schedule. 

Discover  BPCS/AS.  It  is  your  key 
to  enterprise-wide  success. 


SSA 


SYSTEM  SOFTWARE  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


500  W.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois  6066 1  U.S.A.  Telephone:  312-641-2900  Fax:  312-641-3737 


©  1994  SYSTEM  SOFTWARE  ASSOCIATES,  INC  BPCS/AS  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  SSA.  IBM,  AS/400  AND  RS/6000  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION.  UNIX  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  UNIX  SYSTEM  LABORATORIES,  INC 
HP  9000  IS  A  TRAOEMARK  OF  HEWLETT-PACKARD  COMPANY 


CALL  1 -800-SS  A-B  PCS 

FOR  YOUR  FREE  PREVIEW  DISK  OF  BPCS/AS  TODAY. 


•  Aft 


CLIENT-SERVER  SOFTWARE  IS  NOW  AVAILABLE  ON 


UNIX  &  AS/400 


Bred  was  great. 
Ginger  was  great. 

Together  they 
were  spectacular. 

The  partnership  makes  it  work ! 


Fred  Astaire  certainly  held  his  own.  But 
when  he  paired  up  with  Ginger  Rogers, 
it  was  pure  magic.  The  same  holds  true 
in  business.  When  two  diverse  busi¬ 
ness  departments  forge  alliances,  the  results 
are  often  nothing  less  than  brilliant. 

That’s  the  idea  behind  the  ESPRIT  (Excel¬ 
lence  in  Strategic  Partnering  for  Return  from 
Information  Technology)  Awards  Program. 
The  ESPRIT  Awards  recognize  the  strategic 
partnership  between  IS  management  and 
business  management  as  they  apply  IT  to 
improve  business  value  and  increase  profits. 
Since  its  inception  in  1993,  this  program  has 
recognized  a  select  group  of  companies,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  using  IT  to  attain  real  business 
value  in  measurable  ways. 

If  you  can  demonstrate  the  strategic  value 
and  increased  bottom-line  profits  as  a  result 
of  a  technology  investment,  we  want  to  hear 
about  it.  We  urge  you  to  participate  by  filling 
out  the  ESPRIT  Awards  application  form 
bound  in  this  issue  of  CIO.  If  the  entry  form 
has  been  removed,  please  call  Brooke  Burton 
at  (508)  935-4449. 


ESPRIT  Awards  sponsored  by 


THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON 
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Honoring  Excellence  in 
Strategic  Partnering 
for  Return  from 
Information  Technology 


Sponsored  by  CIO  Magazine  and 
Booz- Allen  &  Hamilton 


Application  Deadline 
May  16,  1994 


With  ESPRIT, 

partnership 
takes  on 
a  whole  new 
meaning 

part*ner*ship  (part'nor-shipO  n  l.The 
state  of  being  a  partner;  an  association  of 
partners.  2.  A  contract  entered  into  by 
two  or  more  persons  in  which  each 
agrees  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  capital  and 
labor  for  a  business  enterprise,  and  by 
which  each  shares  in  some  fixed  propor¬ 
tion  of  profits  and  losses. 


-The  American  Heritage  Dictionary 


#  T~  there  is  one  word  that  defines  the  ESPRIT 
L  /  Awards  it’s  “partnership.”  This  program  honors 
those  business  and  technology  executives  who 
have  joined  forces  to  plan  the  acquisition  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  implement  it  and  quantify  its  strategic 
business  value  in  both  hard-dollar  and  soft  benefits. 


Recognizing  Strategic 
Partnering 

CIO  and  Booz- Allen  &  Hamilton 
created  the  ESPRIT  Awards  to 
recognize  this  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
prove  a  positive  and  sustained 
impact  on  the  bottom  line  from 
strategic  IT  invest¬ 
ments.  By  communi¬ 
cating  the  payback  of 
your  technology  solu¬ 
tion,  CIO  and 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamil¬ 
ton  hope  to  encourage 
other  businesses  to 
follow  your  lead. 

Obtaining  Real 
Business  Value 

What  business  goals 
have  you  achieved 
with  your  technology  solution? 
Lowered  costs?  Raised  profits? 
Increased  market  share?  En¬ 
hanced  image?  The  list  is  end¬ 
less.  There  are  both  hard-dollar 
and  soft  benefits  that  come  with 
IT  investments.  If  you  and  your 
business  partner  can  provide 


tangible  facts  and  figures  about 
return  on  investment  from  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  we  urge  you 
to  participate  in  the  ESPRIT 
Awards  program. 

Our  Challenge  To  You 

If  your  technology  investment  is 
paying  off,  we  want  to  hear  about 
it.  To  participate, 
simply  fill  out  this 

ap¬ 
plication.  The  January 
15, 1995  issue  of  CIO 
will  feature  profiles  of 
companies,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and 
nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  that  successfully 
document  how  their 
partnered  IT  invest¬ 
ments  have  increased 
business  value. 

Then  in  early  1995,  CIO  and 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  will  host 
a  special  awards  ceremony  hon¬ 
oring  these  winning  organiza¬ 
tions. 

For  additional  information, 
please  contact  Brooke  Burton  at 
(508)  935-4449. 


ESPRIT  Awards 
Timeline 

Applications  Due: 

May  16,  1994 

Judges  Select 
Winners: 

September  1994 

Announcement  of 
Winners: 

January  1995 

Awards  Ceremony: 

Winter  1995 


ESPRIT  Awards 


9  9  4 

ESPRIT 


AWARDS 


Honoring  Excellence  in  Strategic  Partnering  for  Return  from  Information  Technology 
Sponsored  by  CIO  Magazine  and  Booz- Allen  &  Hamilton 


TATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

While  most  executives  are  aware  of  the  potential 
benefits  of  information  technology  (IT),  some 
remain  unsure  of  its  actual  value  to  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  demonstrate  how  strategic  IT 
investments  initiated  by  a  joint  business /IS  team 
can  produce  both  hard-dollar  and  soft  benefits,  CIO  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Booz -Allen  &  Hamilton  are  cosponsoring  the 
second  annual  ESPRIT  Awards.  The  honorees  will  be 
public  and  private  companies,  government  agencies  and 
not-for-profit  organizations  which  have  proven  that  strate¬ 
gic  IT  investments  can  have  a  positive  and  sustained 
impact  on  the  bottom  line.  Winners  will  be  honored  at  an 
awards  ceremony  and  profiled  in  the 
January  15, 1995  issue  of  CIO  Maga¬ 
zine. 

CRITERIA 

Winners  will  be  chosen  by  a  panel  of 
independent  judges  from  among  en¬ 
trants  who  have  sent  in  completed 
application  forms  by  May  16,  1994. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  criteria: 

•  The  extent  to  which  the  system  fur¬ 
thers  the  organization’s  strategic 
objectives. 

•  The  measurable  financial  return  the  system  provides  to 
the  organization. 

•  The  level  of  partnership  achieved  throughout  the 
course  of  the  project  by  the  business  unit  and  the  IS 
organization. 

•  The  extent  to  which  IT  was  key  to  the  achievement  of 
the  overall  business  solution — the  “couldn’t  have  done 
it  without  technology”  factor. 

Telephone  interviews,  and  in  some  cases  face-to-face 
interviews,  will  be  requested  by  the  Booz-Allen  screening 
teams.  These  teams  may  elect  to  visit  the  applicants’ 


sites  in  order  to  review  in  greater  depth  the  system  and 
the  environment  in  which  it  is  functioning,  and  to  examine 
financial  results. 

ENTRY  GUIDELINES 

•  The  system  must  have  been  operational  prior  to  July  1, 
1992. 

•  Entries  must  be  made  jointly  by  the  IS  executive  AND 
the  business-unit  executive  for  whom  the  system 
delivers  value. 

•  Entrants  must  agree  to  be  featured,  along  with  their 
system  and  organization,  in  a  CIO  article. 

•  Entries  must  be  complete.  Incomplete 
entries  may  be  returned  for  elaboration 
or  disqualified. 

•  Entries  must  be  on  8.5x1 1-inch  paper, 
one  side  per  sheet. 

•  The  application  form  may  be  repro¬ 
duced. 

•  Multiple  entries  from  one  company  will 
be  considered,  but  each  entry  must  be 
submitted  separately. 

•  Vendors,  public-relations  and  advertis¬ 
ing  firms,  consultants  and  other  third  par¬ 
ties  may  NOT  apply  on  behalf  of  another 

firm.  They  are  encouraged  to  forward  this  form  to  the 
“owner”  of  the  system,  or  to  contact  CIO  Magazine  to 
recommend  that  an  application  form  be  sent  to  their 
client. 

•  All  entries  must  be  computer-generated  or  typed;  no 
handwritten  entries  will  be  accepted. 

•  When  feasible,  an  additional  copy  of  the  entry  should  be 
sent  on  a  3xh  -inch  disk.  Electronic  entries  must  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  word-processing  and  spreadsheet  packages  that 
are  compatible  with  Microsoft  Word  and  Microsoft  Excel 
on  an  IBM  or  Macintosh  platform. 


DEADLINE 

May  16, 1994 

MAIL  TO 

ESPRIT  Awards 
CIO  Magazine 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path 
PO  Box  9208 
Framingham,  MA 
01701-9208 
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1.  COMPANY/BUSINESS  UNIT 


suppliers,  customers  or  others  intimately  familiar  with 
the  system. 


NAME  OF  PARENT  COMPANY: 


CITY,  STATE  WHERE  HEADQUARTERED: 


IF  A  COMPANY  IS  IT  □  PUBUCLY  HELD?  □  PRIVATELY  HELD? 


ANNUAL  REVENUES: 


INDUSTRY: 


NAME  OF  BUSINESS  UNIT  OR  ORGANIZATION: 


CITY,  STATE  WHERE  LOCATED: 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AT  BUSINESS  UNIT: 


2.  ENTRANTS 


NAME  OF  ENTERING  BUSINESS-UNIT  EXECUTIVE: 


TITLE: 


NAME  OF  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OR  UNIT: 


ADDRESS: 


CITY: 


STATE:  ZIP: 


TELEPHONE:  FAX: 

(  ) (  ) 

NAME  OF  ENTERING  I.S.  EXECUTIVE: 


TITLE: 


NAME  OF  I.S.  ORGANIZATION: 


ADDRESS: 


CITY: 


STATE:  ZIP: 


TELEPHONE:  FAX: 

(  )  (  ) 


3.  SUPPORTERS 

Please  list  four  people  who  are  willing  to  be  interviewed 
with  regard  to  the  system,  its  development,  its  use  and 
the  value  returned.  At  least  one  should  be  a  member  of 
the  technology  team  that  developed  the  system  and 
should  have  played  a  significant  role.  At  least  one  should 
be  a  primary  user  from  the  sponsoring  business  unit.  The 
other  two  may  be  from  either  organization  or  represent 


A.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


B.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


C.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


D.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


4.  THE  NOMINATED  ORGANIZATION 

Please  tell  us  about  your  organization  (company,  business 

unit,  agency)  in  500  words  or  less.  Include  information  on: 

•  when  the  organization  was  founded; 

•  mission  statement; 

•  major  products  and  services; 

•  markets  served; 

•  any  other  data  you  believe  to  be  relevant  in  terms  of 
general  background. 

5.  THE  NOMINATED  SYSTEM 

Tell  us  about  the  nominated  system  and  demonstrate  its 

importance  to  the  organization  by  completing  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections.  Please  limit  your  material  to  five  pages. 

•  Objectives:  Identify  the  primary  business  objectives  of 
the  IT  investment. 

•  Scope  and  impact:  Identify  the  functions  (e.g.,  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  manufacturing,  planning)  that  were 
changed  by  the  system,  the  nature  of  those  changes  and 
their  impact  on  the  business.  Identify  other  business- 
change  initiatives  tied  to  the  IT  investment. 
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•  Furthering  Strategic  Objectives:  Describe  how  the 
technology  investment  is  furthering  the  organization’s 
strategic  objectives,  including  any  new  business  initia¬ 
tives.  Note  any  significant  event  that  would  help  us 
evaluate  the  nominated  system’s  value.  Examples 
might  include  a  merger,  a  new  distribution  channel  or  a 
significant  regulatory  change. 

•  Partnership:  Describe  how  the  business  unit  and  IS 
organization  worked  together  throughout  the  project — 
from  concept  to  implementation.  What  were  the  specific 
tasks  fulfilled  by  the  business  unit?  IS  organization? 

•  The  Importance  of  IT:  Identify  the  different  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  overall  business  change  (e.g.,  business 
reengineering,  downsizing,  cycle  times).  Explain  the 
importance  of  the  IT  component  to  the  overall  busi¬ 
ness  change.  Could  the  results  have  been  achieved 
without  IT? 

6.  TECHNICAL  PROFILE 

Briefly  describe  the  technology  of  the  nominated  system. 
Please  include  the  names  of  major  vendors  and  products. 
If  you  prefer,  you  may  attach  a  document  containing  a 
technical  description  of  the  system,  providing  it  is  no 
more  than  five  pages. 

NOTE:  The  examples  provided  here  are  meant  to  be 
illustrative,  not  all-inclusive. 

•  Architecture  (e.g.,  client/server,  distributed,  main¬ 
frame) 

•  Hardware  (e.g.,  mainframe/parallel  processor,  minicom¬ 
puter/server,  desktop  computers,  handheld/portable 
devices) 

•  Software  (e.g.,  operating  systems,  database  system, 
shells,  application  software) 

•  Software  development  tools  (e.g.,  CASE,  4GLs,  GUI 
developers,  object-oriented  development  tools) 

•  Networking/communications  hardware,  software  and 
services  (e.g.,  modems,  routers,  electronic-mail  pack¬ 
ages,  carriers  and  public  networks) 

7.  TRUTH  OF  INFORMATION /RELEASE 

The  following  release  must  be  signed  by  both  nominating 
executives  if  the  application  is  to  be  considered.  Unsigned 
releases  will  invalidate  the  entry. 

I  hereby  state  that  the  information  provided  is  true  and 
complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
I  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  in  connection  with  the 
ESPRIT  Awards  program,  any  and  all  materials  furnished 
by  me  or  others  at  the  company  contacted  for  this  judging.  I 
understand  that  information  submitted  on  this  application 
or  subsequently  gathered  during  the  evaluation  and  judging 
process  may  be  used  in  articles  or  any  other  type  of  publicity 
relating  to  the  ESPRIT  Awards  program. 

I  also  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  my  name,  my  com¬ 
pany  ’s  name  and  my  likeness,  including  but  not  limited  to 
any  photographs  and  any  recording  of  my  voice  or  image 
that  may  be  taken  of  me  for  CIO  Magazine.  I  agree  that  no 
compensation  shall  be  due  me  or  my  company  for  such 
usage. 


I  recognize  that  failure  to  meet  these  conditions  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  material  that  can  be  published  can  cause  the 
application  to  be  rejected  at  any  point  in  the  process  at  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  sponsors. 


SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE: 


DATE: 


SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  I.S.  EXECUTIVE: 


DATE: 


8.  OTHER  EDITORIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

If  you  are  not  selected  as  an  award  recipient,  are  you  will¬ 
ing  to  be  contacted  for  inclusion  in  other  articles  in  CIO 


Magazine? 


Yes 


No  □ 


How  did  you  learn  about  the  ESPRIT  Awards  program? 


□  CIO  Magazine 

□  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton 

□  IS  staff  member 

□  Other  publications 

□  Vendor 


□  Academician 

□  Consultant 

□  Systems  integrator 

□  PR  Agency 

□  Advertising  Agency 


□  Other  (please  identify) 


CHECKLIST 

Have  you  filled  out...? 

□  Company/Business-Unit,  Entrants  and 
Supporters  Information 

□  Return  on  Investment  Chart 

Have  both  entrants  signed  and  dated...? 

□  Truth  of  Information/  Release 

Have  you  included  on  separate  pages...? 

□  Nominated  Organization 

□  Nominated  System 

□  Technical  Profile 

□  Additional  Return  on  Investment  Material 

Have  you  checked  off...? 

□  Other  Editorial  Opportunities 

□  How  you  learned  about  the  ESPRIT 
Awards  program? 
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9.  QUANTIFYING  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 

Directions 

•  The  table  below  provides  a  framework  for  identifying 
costs  and  benefits.  Feel  free  to  break  down  any  line  item 
into  additional  components,  or  to  add  new  line  items  if 
necessary.  Please  explain  how  the  figures  were  arrived 
at,  on  separate  sheets  if  necessary. 

•  In  quantifying  costs  and  benefits,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  quantify  strategic  and  “intangible”  benefits 
(e.g.,  competitive  positioning,  risk  management).  It 
would  be  helpful  to  attach  any  documents  you  have  pre¬ 
pared  that  explain  the  system’s  costs  and  benefits. 

•  You  may  also  include  your  own  return  on  investment 
calculations  and  frameworks  to  further  explain  your 
return  on  investment.  These  can  be  attached  to  your 
application  form. 


Guidelines  for  Quantifying  Return  on  Investment 

•  Provide  return  and  investment  figures  five  years  out 
from  initial  implementation.  If  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  for  less  than  five  years,  you  may  project  future 
investments  and  returns  based  on  historical  data. 

•  All  investments  and  expenditures  made  before  imple¬ 
mentation  should  be  included  in  year  “zero.” 

•  Distinguish  actual  costs  and  benefits  from  projected 
costs  and  benefits. 

•  To  the  extent  the  nominated  system  replaced  older 
technology,  the  system  investment  reflected  in  the 
tables  should  be  net  of  corresponding  salvage  values  and 
ongoing  costs. 

•  Return  and  investment  figures  should  be  stated  on  an 
approximated  after-tax  basis. 

NOTE:  The  examples  provided  below  are  meant  to  be 

illustrative,  not  all-inclusive.  All  numbers  are  subject  to 

verification. 


Investment: 

Year “0” 

19 _ -19 _ 

Year  1 

19 

Year  2 

19 

Year  3 

19 

Year  4 

19 

Year  5 

19 

TOTAL 

Technology  purchases  (e.g.,  hardware, 
software,  lease  payments,  amortization) 

System  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  systems  integration  and 
consulting  fees,  initial  training) 

Ongoing  system  maintenance  and 
enhancement  (e.g.,  updating  system, 
maintaining  and  replacing  software,  adding 
users) 

Ongoing  system  operations 

(e.g.,  ongoing  training  and  consulting, 
help  desks,  other  ongoing  support) 

Nonsystems  operational  charges 

(e.g.,  increased  labor  or  inventory,  early 
retirement  program  for  laid-off  employees) 

Total  Annual  Investment 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  Investment:  $ 


Return: 

Year  1 

19 

Year  2 

19 

Year  3 

19 

Year  4 

19 

Year  5 

19 

TOTAL 

Incremental  profits  from  enhanced  revenue 

(e.g.,  new  revenue  streams,  productivity  improvements) 

Reduced  operating  costs  (e.g.,  labor,  material) 

Reduced  capital  investments  (e.g.,  capital  equipment) 

Reduced  inventory 

Indirect  cost  avoidance  (e.g.,  avoided  hiring,  fines,  fees) 

Total  Annual  Return 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  Return:  $ 


Total  Return  on  Investment:  $ 

(Total  Return  minus  Total  Investment) 
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*  •  \  * 


1993  ESPRIT 

Award  Winners 

AT&T  Universal  Card  Services 

Marian  Browne,  Vice  President, 
Customer  Relationships 
Leslie  Palmer,  Vice  President, 
Emerging  Technologies 

City  of  Chicago,  Bureau  of  Parking 

Judith  Rice,  City  Parking  Administrator, 
Bureau  of  Parking 
Paul  Valias,  Director  of  Revenue, 
Department  of  Revenue 

Complete  Health  Services  Inc. 

William  W.  Featheringill,  President  &  CEO 
Richard  Harley,  Director  of  MIS 

Los  Angeles  County, 
Department  of  Public  Social  Services 

Ray  Garcia,  Bureau  Director, 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services 
Lisa  Nunez,  Division  Chief 
Computer  Services  Division 

South  Florida 

Water  Management  District 

John  Lynch,  Department  Director, 
Information  Systems 

James  D.  Yager,  Assistant  Executive  Director 


SynOptics  Communications  Inc. 

John  Dick,  Chief  Information  Officer 
William  J.  Ruehle,  Vice  President  &  CFO 


♦ 


ESPRIT  Awards  sponsored  by 


CIO 


THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


and 
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BOOZALIHN  &  1 1  AM  I  LION 


COMING  MAY 2-6,  LAS  VEGAS.  PRE-REGISTER  FREE!  SAVE  $50! 


Announcing  the  most 
important  networking  and 
computing  event  ever  held. 

Networking  changes  minute-to- 
minute.  LAN,  WAN  and  telecom¬ 
munications  are  converging  into  a 
single  all-encompassing  business 
environment — connecting  not  only 
desktop  to  desktop,  but  company 
to  company. 

NetWorldN-Interop®  94,  The 
Networking  Summit,  was  created 
specifically  to  mirror  these  changes. 

This  unique  forum  puts 
together  the  two  biggest  names 
in  networking  events.  Net- 
World?  the  hallmark  of  the 
desktop  LAN  community. 

And  Interop?  the  prov¬ 
ing  ground  of  interoper¬ 
ability  for  the  WAN  and 
telecom  worlds. 

What  you  get  is  the 
first  truly  all-in-one  net¬ 
working  forum. 


The  Summit  for  Networking 
Professionals. 

NetWorld+Interop  94  is  the  gather¬ 
ing  place  for  the  industry’s  best  and 
brightest.  Only  NetWorld+Interop 
94  offers  you  this  comprehensive 
educational  experience  free: 

•  The  InteropNet?  featuring 
a  guided  tour  of  industry’s  only  live 
multi-vendor,  multi-protocol  net¬ 
work  that  mirrors  the  inter¬ 
operability  challenges 
you  face  today. 

•  Internet  Showcase “ 
where  you  can  learn 
about  the  richness  and 
diversity  of  the  Internet. 

•  Start-Up  City™  an  exhibit 
area  dedicated  to  showcasing 
innovative  new  products  and 
solutions  from  emerging 
companies. 

•  Configuration  Clinic ” 
where  you  can  get  suggestions 
for  designing  and  configuring 


your  network  from  the  best  in 
the  business. 

•  CNEPA  Labs,  a  forum  for 
the  transfer  of  technical  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  vendors  to  the  net¬ 
work  computing  professional. 

•  TSANet,  where  Technical 
Service  Alliance  members  join 
together  to  solve  your  biggest 
networking  challenges  right  on- 
the-floor. 

•  Solutions  Showcase™  Demon¬ 
strations,  cooperative  technology 
demonstrations  by  leading  ven¬ 
dors  including  ATM,  APPN,  Fast 
Ethernet  and  Multimedia. 

You  will  see  the  hottest  new 
technologies  demonstrated 
by  more  than  600  of  the 
world’s  leading  network¬ 
ing  companies.  You’ll 
leave  the  show  ready 
to  make  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  buying  decisions 
for  your  company. 

Because  when  you  see 


it  at  NetWorld+Interop,  you  know 
it  works! 

Don’t  wait.  Pre-register 
now  and  attend  FREE! 

NetWorld+Interop  94  Las  Vegas 
takes  place  May  2-6, 1994  (exhibits 
open  May  4-6)  at  the  Las  Vegas 
Convention  Center. 

For  more  information  and 
details  on  how  to  attend  FREE 
(a  $50  savings),  or  to  become  an 
exhibitor,  call  1-800-488-2883 
Extension  211. 

Outside  the  U.S.,  call 
415-578-6900,  or  contact  us 
over  the  Internet  at 
networld@interop.com* 
Don’t  miss  this 
unparalleled  chance  to 
experience  the  best  in 
networking. 

♦More  information  is  available 
through  Interop's  Gopher  Server  at 
programs.interop.com  and  World  Wide 
Web  (URL  http://programs.interop.com). 


NetWorld+Interop  94  is  produced  by  Interop  Company.  Interop  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Configuration  Clinic.  Internet  Showcase.  InteropNet  and  Solutions  Showcase  are  trademarks 
of  Interop  Company:  NetWorld  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Novell.  Inc.  ©1994  Interop  Company,  303  Vintage  Park,  Foster  City.  CA  94404.  415-578-6900.  Fax:  415-525-0221. 


INSIGHTS 


Outward  Bound 


Futures  benchmarking 
encourages  companies  to 
look  not  just  outside 
themselves  but  outside 
of  their  corporate  mind¬ 
sets  to  identify  new, 
quickly  achievable 
revenue  sources 

BY  THORNTON  A.  MAY 


In  1970,  Alvin  Toffler  coined  the 
term  “future  shock”  in  the  title  of 
a  book  describing  the  disorienta¬ 
tion  and  stress  people  and  organi¬ 
zations  experience  when  they  try 
to  cope  with  too  many  changes  in 
too  little  time.  Future  Shock  focused 
on  the  breakdown,  both  personal  and 
institutional,  in  the  ability  to  make 
intelligent,  adaptive  decisions. 

History  has  shown  CIOs  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  susceptible  to  this  syndrome 
when  it  comes  to  planning.  But  lead¬ 
ing-edge  organizations  are  trying  a 
new  approach — futures  benchmark¬ 
ing — as  an  alternative  to  dated  and 
dysfunctional  planning  methodolo¬ 
gies.  The  goal  of  futures  benchmark¬ 
ing  is  not  to  simply  forecast  the  fu¬ 
ture  but  to  prepare  for  it.  By  getting 
information  technologists  to  look  be¬ 
yond  the  immediate  concerns  that 
consume  the  vast  majority  of  plan¬ 
ning  resources  today,  futures  bench¬ 
marking  can  serve  to  inoculate  the 
organization  against  future  shock. 


IS  executives  want  a  planning 
methodology  that  is  dynamic,  quick¬ 
ly  implemented,  strategic,  future-fo¬ 
cused  and  money-oriented.  The 
methodologies  that  emerged  from 
American  business  schools  during 
the  70s  and  ’80s  fall  miserably  short 
of  these  criteria.  By  contrast,  futures 
benchmarking  stresses  the  action¬ 
able;  leverages  the  knowledge  of 
participants  inside  the  value  chain; 
creates  new  relationships  with  play¬ 
ers  outside  the  traditional  value 
chain;  occurs  in  a  compressed  time 
frame  (approximately  90  days);  and 
creates  new  and  relatively  immedi¬ 
ate  revenue  sources. 

How  does  futures  benchmarking 
differ  from  traditional  benchmark¬ 
ing?  While  both  address  the  self-ab¬ 
sorption  of  internally  focused  organi¬ 
zations,  traditional  benchmarking 
does  not  always  get  companies  to  re¬ 
focus  on  the  right  things.  Many  shift 
their  focus  externally  only  to  have 
that  focus  zoom  in  on  a  mirror  image 
of  themselves.  Recall  that  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  began  its  initial 
slide  by  mistakenly  benchmarking 
performance  against  IBM  Corp.  As 
Compaq  Chairman  Ben  Rosen  ob¬ 
served,  “What  we  didn’t  realize  was 
the  company  we  were  measuring 
against  was  also  losing  market  share.” 

Futures  benchmarking  has  the 
same  starting  point  as  traditional 
benchmarking:  the  codification  of  best 
practices  in  the  existing  business  and 
the  establishment  of  relevant  bench¬ 
marks.  But  futures  benchmarking 
considers  best-in-class  practices  and 
knowledge  outside  the  traditional  val¬ 
ue  chain  and  forges  relationships  that 
create  value  in  new  ways.  Futures 
benchmarking  is  to  traditional  bench¬ 
marking  what  intelligent  character 
recognition  (ICR)  is  to  optical  charac¬ 
ter  recognition  (OCR) — a  more-pow¬ 
erful  tool  that  not  only  matches  and 
then  copies  patterns  but  also  identi- 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ROBIN  JAREAUX 


Dont  let  your  box 

-»  T  ,  •  / 

INo  matter  what 
species  of  PC  you  own, 
the  future  will  render 
it  extinct. 

That’s  just  the  price 
of  advancing  technology. 

And  even  if  you  couldn’t 
care  less  about  the  state 
of  the  art,  chances  are 
good  your  needs  will 
soon  outgrow  your  cur¬ 
rent  system. 

That’s  why  our 

new  DECpc"  XLs  are  f 


box  you  in. 


completely 
engineered  for  flexibility 
and  growth,  designed  to 
add  years  of  productivity. 
And  not  only  that,  but 
they’re  backed  with  the 
strongest  three-year  war¬ 
ranty  you  can  get. 

Easy  upgrades.  The 
XL’s  modular  design  lets 
you  upgrade  an  i486™ 
chip  to  a  Pentium  " 
processor  in  less  time 
than  you  11  take  to  peruse 
this  ad.  Or  pop  in  an 
Alpha  AXP™  card  faster 
than  you  can  read  its 
entry  in  the  Guinness 


Book  of  Records™  (under 
“world’s  fastest  computer 
chip”).  No  matter  which 
course  future  chip  design 
takes,  Digital  will  have 
easy-to-install  daughter- 
cards  to  keep  pace. 

Born  to  grow.  With 
an  XL,  upgradability  is 
no  afterthought.  Each  PC 
has  heavy  duty  thermal 
protection,  anticipating 
tomorrow’s  faster  and 
hotter  processors.  And  an 
innovative  local  PCI  bus 
lets  you  plug  in  all  sorts 
of  high  speed  peripherals 
without  slowing  down  the 


processor  one  bit.  Your 
XL  can  grow  with  no  fear 
of  meltdowns  or  freeze-ups. 

Future-proof,  The 
only  thing  certain  about 
tomorrow’s  technology 
is  that  it  is  uncertain.  So 
be  prepared  for  change 
and  growth  with  a 
Digital  PC. 

Instead  of  being 
locked  in  a  box,  you’ll  be 
beyond  it. 


Call  1-800-899-6196. 

Please  reference  BVB  when  you  call. 
8:30  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  Mon-Fri  ET. 


EfflEUDDSD 


PC 


Beyond  the  box. 


©DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  1994.  The  DIGITAL  logo,  DECpc  and  Alpha  AXP  are  trademarks, 
and  Beyond  The  Box  is  a  service  mark,  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Pentium  and  i486  are  trademarks  of 
Intel  Corporation.  The  Guinness  Book  of  Records  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Guinness  Publishing  Ltd. 


fies  the  underlying  value-capture 
schemes  and  uses  them  to  create 
high-margin  opportunities. 

There  are  five  major  steps  involved 
in  futures  benchmarking: 

■  Find  the  right  problem  or  issue  on 
which  to  focus. 

■  Look  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
organization. 

■  Look  at  where  money  is  spent  and 
made  in  your  organization  (and  in 
others). 

■  Focus  on  the  actionable  and  articu¬ 
late  what  can  be  done. 

■  Get  busy  implementing  prototypes 
that  will  save  or  create  revenue. 

Consider  this  example.  Senior  IS 
managers  involved  in  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  at  a  major  financial-services 
firm  concluded  that  migrating  from 
aging  legacy  systems  was  their  top 
priority.  Rather  than  embarking  on 
this  frightening  initiative  alone  or 
locking  themselves  into  a  single  ven¬ 
dor  or  systems  integrator  via  a  mul¬ 
tiyear,  multimillion-dollar  contract, 
however,  the  managers  began  look¬ 
ing  outside  the  company  and  identi¬ 
fying  other  firms  struggling  with 
similar  issues.  They  talked  to  organi¬ 
zations  that  had  just  completed  the 
migration  of  some  subset  of  their  ap¬ 
plications  portfolio;  organizations  in¬ 
volved  in  “change-it-all”  initiatives; 
and — recognizing  that  not  all  the 
best  ideas  are  those  already  imple¬ 
mented — organizations  that  were  still 
in  the  planning  stages. 

Over  45  days,  a  group  of  senior 
managers  visited  the  chosen  compa¬ 
nies  and  discussed  the  legacy-sys¬ 
tems  issue  with  their  counterparts 
there.  The  talks  revolved  around 
where  money  was  being  spent  and 
where  benefits  were  being  captured; 
they  established  what  competencies 
had  to  be  present  for  any  migration 
endeavor  to  be  successful. 

The  financial  firm  came  away  with 
a  much  more-focused  understanding 
of  the  costs,  resource  requirements 
and  potential  paybacks  of  migration 
programs.  Subsequent  brainstorm¬ 
ing  sessions  synthesized  this  data 
into  a  map  showing  where  money 
could  be  saved  and/or  generated.  The 
managers  then  produced  a  list  of  ac¬ 
tion  points  that  the  firm  could  under¬ 
take  to  reduce  costs,  accelerate  the 
migration  timetable  and  increase  the 


project’s  payback. 

While  these  discussions  clarified 
the  firm’s  thinking  about  what  had  to 
be  done,  the  issue  remained:  with 
what  resources?  The  firm  lacked  the 
in-house  skill  set  to  perform  best- 
practices  legacy  migration.  Nor  did  it 
have  the  money  to  acquire  those  re¬ 
sources  from  systems  integrators. 
Instead,  it  created  a  special  relation- 


Futures  benchmarking  uses 
“hot”  (live  and  real-time) 
sources  such  as  discussions 
with  managers  and  candid 
end  users  in  other 
companies. 


ship  with  a  value-added  reseller 
(VAR)  that  had  most  of  the  required 
skills.  Working  with  this  very  visible 
money  center  proved  an  excellent 
marketing  opportunity  for  the  VAR, 
which  also  shares  in  the  economic 
benefits  emerging  from  the  work. 
For  its  part,  the  financial-services 
firm  gets  the  resources  it  needs  in 
the  required  time  frame  and  at  a 
wholesale  price.  Total  elapsed  time 
to  execution  on  the  first  set  of  appli¬ 
cations  migrated  was  about  95  days. 

You’d  be  surprised  at  how  easy  it 
is  to  take  the  plunge  into  fu¬ 
tures  benchmarking.  Enlist  the 
help  of  a  colleague  with  whom  you 
are  collaborating  on  a  project  team. 
Together,  select  external  organiza¬ 
tions:  These  should  be  companies 
that  you  respect,  that  exist  in  or 
around  your  immediate  value  chain 
and  that  are  wrestling  with  issues 
similar  to  yours.  Use  your  combined 
personal  contacts  to  network  inside 
the  target  companies  and  find  those 
individuals  working  on  similar  prob¬ 
lems.  Hold  a  meeting  where  your 
companies  share  perspectives  on  the 
issue.  Then  go  back  to  the  project 
team  with  what  you  have  learned. 
Repeat  the  process  with  a  broad  array 
of  organizations. 

Strategic-planning  initiatives  in 


the  IT  area  frequently  rely  on  infor¬ 
mation  collected  by  low-level  staff 
from  published  materials.  But  such 
information  is  at  best  derivative.  It 
is  cold,  impersonal  and  removed 
from  the  human  decision-makers 
who  really  matter.  By  contrast,  fu¬ 
tures  benchmarking  uses  “hot”  (live 
and  real-time)  sources  such  as  dis¬ 
cussions  with  managers  and  candid 
end  users  in  other  companies.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  IS  executives  can  look  to  knowl¬ 
edgeable  consultants  and  even  re¬ 
searchers  in  vendors’  laboratories — as 
long  as  they  are  out  of  earshot  of  the 
marketing  and  sales  departments. 

Contemporary  planners  must  raise 
their  eyes  from  day-to-day  issues  and 
the  tyranny  of  their  markets.  How 
much  of  your  time  is  spent  dealing 
with  internal  problems?  How  much  is 
spent  externally  with  suppliers/cus¬ 
tomers  of  current  products/services? 
And  how  much  is  spent  where  the 
real  payback  occurs — creating  rev¬ 
enue-producing  opportunities? 

A  supplier  of  consumer  nondurables 
was  focused  completely  on  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  technical  mandates  of 
one  of  its  primary  retailers.  A 
futures-benchmarking  exercise  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  supplier’s  margins 
could  be  improved  not  through  mere 
compliance  with  technical  require¬ 
ments  but  rather  through  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  retailer’s  value  chain. 
This  insight  surfaced  only  when  the 
supplier  talked  with  other  suppliers 
to  this  particular  retailer. 

Futures  benchmarking  defines 
external  not  just  as  outside  the  com¬ 
pany  but  as  outside  the  company’s 
mind-set.  It  reaches  beyond  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  examines  the  revenue 
streams  that  others  have  identified 
and  exploited. 

With  90  percent  of  the  process 
conducted  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  company,  futures  benchmarking 
tears  away  the  organizational  blink¬ 
ers  that  prevent  so  many  companies 
from  looking  beyond  the  here  and 
now.  It  airlifts  you  out  of  the  dead¬ 
end  street  of  day-to-day  concerns 
and  drops  you  in  the  more-produc¬ 
tive  realm  of  revenue  creation.  DD 


Thornton  A  May  is  director  of  research 
at  Tenex  Consulting  in  Burlington, 
Mass. 
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MAXM 

WORKING  TODAY  FOR  J.P.  MORGAN,  BANK  OF  AMERICA, 
LITTON,  CONRAIL,  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD, 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  AT&T,  1NFONET,  IBM, 
ADVANTI S,  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE. 


According  to  a  recent  Infonetics 
Research  survey,  the  average 
Fortune  1000  company  loses  $7.5 
million  a  year  on  LAN  outages 
alone — and  even  more  on  other 
systems  or  network  outages. 

These  companies  just  can't  afford 
to  operate  in  this  fashion,  so 
they've  turned  to  MAXM  for  help. 

Help  with  integrating  all  the 
diverse  management  systems  and 
technologies  in  their  enterprises. 
Help  with  freeing  IT  personnel 
from  the  drudgery  of  monitoring 
vendor-specific  systems.  Help 
with  pinpointing  problems— no 
matter  what  the  source — and 
resolving  them  quickly. 

The  results?  MAXM  dramatically 
reduces  the  downtime  that 
undermines  mission-critical 
operations,  and  it  increases 
operator  productivity  at  the  same 
time.  It  vastly  increases  system 
and  network  resource  availability, 
ensuring  that  users  are  satisfied 
and  productive. ..today,  and  as  the 
enterprise  evolves.  ■ 


WHAT  IS  MAXM? 

MAXM  is  the  world's  leading 
client/server  based  application  for 
Automated  Enterprise 
Management  (AEM) — the 
necessary  integration  of  well 
established  and  emerging 
management  disciplines.  MAXM 


gives  you  a  consolidated, 
integrated  view  of  all  the  elements 
and  management  systems  in  your 
enterprise — on  one  powerful, 
centralized  workstation,  which 
can  then  be  distributed  as  directed. 
It  can  automatically  perform 
scheduled  tasks — and 
automatically  respond  to  network 
and  systems  events — that  affect 
the  overall  efficiency  of  your 
enterprise  systems. 

As  your  company  moves  toward 
today's  powerful  new  client/server 
architectures  while  managing 
existing  complex,  multi-vendor 
systems  and  network 
configurations,  you're  facing 
challenges  that  were  unheard  of 
just  a  few  years  ago.  As  the  most 
powerful  AEM  technology  on  the 
market  today,  MAXM  will  help 
you  meet  those  challenges,  so  that 
you  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 


distributed  computing  within 
your  entire  enterprise — and 
provide  better  service  to  end 
users,  more  efficient  use  of 
resources,  greater  value  for 
customers,  and  bigger  profits  for 
your  business.  ■ 


MAXM  INTEGRATES 
ALL  THE  TECHNOLOGIES 
IN  YOUR  ENTERPRISE. 

MAXM's  centralized  or 
distributed  operator  workstations 
display  information  from  all  the 
disparate,  vertically  managed 
systems  in  your  enterprise — voice 
and  data  systems,  LANs  and 
WANs,  security  and 
environmental  systems — to 
provide  the  end-to-end  visibility 
you  need  to  readily  solve 
problems  as  they  occur,  before 


they  affect  your  users.  All  the 
alarms  and  error  messages,  from 
virtually  any  component  in  your 
operation,  are  integrated  into  one 
consolidated  view.  And  because 
MAXM  can  share  management 
data  with  IBM's  NetView  and 
Sterling's  NetMaster  management 
systems,  you  get  an  integrated 
view  of  SNA  and  non-SNA 
environments  alike. 

Within  one  Wall  Street-based 
financial  enterprise,  MAXM  has 
integrated  the  alarm  streams  of 
dozens  of  dissimilar  platforms. 
Reports  this  customer's  VP  of 
Operations:  "Our  technicians  no 
longer  run  from  screen  to  screen 
to  scan  and  interpret  different 
management  consoles  —  and  no 
longer  miss  important  alarms 
and  errors." 

What  does  this  mean  for  you? 
Consider  the  savings  detailed  by 
one  customer  in  justifying  the 
purchase  of  MAXM:  $1,275,000 
in  no-longer-required  staffing 
increases,  $550,000  in  a  reduced 
need  to  develop  and  enhance 
existing  management  tools, 
$52,000  in  reduced  training 
expenses — all  in  the  first  year  of 
operation.  Indeed,  our  customers 
report  that  MAXM  pays  for  itself  in 
as  little  as  a  few  months'  time.  ■ 

MAXM  AUTOMATES  THE 
TASK  OF  MANAGING  YOUR 
COMPLEX  MULTI-VENDOR 
SYSTEMS  AND  NETWORKS. 

Pre-defined  or  user-defined  rules 
and  script  files  describe  how 
MAXM  will  interface  with  the 
managed  objects  in  an  enterprise. 
MAXM  can  check  hundreds  of 


key  devices  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals,  resolve  many  problems 
without  operator  intervention, 
and  alert  the  appropriate  operator 
when  intervention  is  required. 

You  can  filter  alarms,  and 
prioritize  them  to  highlight  those 
with  mission-critical 
implications.  As  one  MAXM 
customer  puts  it,  "This  lets  you 
give  your  operators  only  those 
messages  that  are  critical  to  their 
responsibilities."  When  the  daily 
volume  of  messages  becomes 
unmanageable,  whether  the 
quantity  is  six  thousand  or  —  as 
in  this  user's  operations 
department  —  even  one  million 
messages  a  day,  MAXM's  filtering 
and  prioritizing  abilities  are  vital 
to  your  success. 

The  results?  A  proactive,  rather 
than  reactive,  process  for  keeping 
your  systems  up  and  running.  A 
way  to  identify  "chronics" — 
network  events  that  persistently 
undercut  operations — and  to 
resolve  them  before  your  internal 
users,  or  external  customers,  even 
know  they  exist.  The  removal  of 
operator  error — which,  according 
to  a  study  by  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick,  causes  50%  of  all 
network  outages — from  the 
enterprise  management  equation. 
Freedom  for  your  valuable  IT 
managers  to  perform  more 
strategic  tasks.  And,  in  a  business 
climate  where  a  few  minutes' 
downtime  can  cost  thousands  of 
dollars — as  it  does  in  many 
transaction  processing 
environments — enormous  savings 
for  your  organization.  ■ 


"MAXM  IS  ELEGANT  IN  ITS 
SIMPLICITY.  IT  DOESN'T  CLAIM  TO 
DO  EVERYTHING,  BUT  WHAT  MAXM 
DOES,  IT  DOES  EXTREMELY  WELL." 

A  SENIOR  IT  MANAGER  IN 
THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMPANY 


A  CASE  STUDY: 

MAXM  IN  OPERATION. 

In  1991,  MAXM  was  installed  in 
one  of  the  world's  largest  financial 
institutions.  This  corporation 
needed  to  consolidate  its  support 
operations — not  only  to  reduce 
staff  and  facilities,  but  also  to 
increase  customer  service  by 
improving  systems  availability 
and  reducing  the  number  of 
terminals  and  messages  requiring 
human  monitoring.  Networks 
were  becoming  more  complex, 
and  the  demand  for  solutions  was 
on  the  rise.  And,  particularly 
with  respect  to  network  and 
system  monitoring,  1980s 
computing  technology  was 
inadequate  to  the  company's 
challenges.  Eleven  different 
operations  centers,  including 
three  in  Europe,  had  dozens  of 
terminals  that  had  to  be  scanned 
continuously  for  alert  messages 
and  alarms. 

Since  implementing  MAXM,  this 
corporation  has  increased  the 
scope  and  number  of  its  global 
financial  services  while 
decreasing  the  number  of  its 
worldwide  technical  support 
centers.  It  now  has  a  single  point 
of  control  for  viewing  its  diverse 
technical  operations — including 
SNA  links,  LANs,  the  company's 
private  network,  and  the  networks 
of  outsource  vendors.  Not  only 
have  the  eleven  operations  centers 


been  consolidated  into  a  single 
staffed  facility  in  Delaware  and  a 
"lights  out"  facility  in  New  York, 
but  the  enterprise  network  now 
supports  three  times  as  many 
applications  as  before.  A 
consolidated  user  help  desk, 
which  now  responds  to  95  %  of 
all  calls  for  assistance  without 
escalation,  is  staffed  around  the 
clock.  With  MAXM,  operators 
can  automatically  check 
important  systems  at,  say,  2:00 
a.m.  daily.  Problems  with 
applications  and  other  key 
systems  can  be  resolved 
automatically,  and  MAXM  alerts 
an  operator  whenever 
intervention  is  needed — so  that 
problems  can  be  resolved  before 
the  workday's  mission-critical 
operations  get  underway. 
MAXM's  AEM  capabilities  have 
helped  this  customer  reduce  the 
volume  of  incoming  system  alert 
messages  by  more  than  80%. 
AEM  collects,  filters,  and 
prioritizes  messages  and  alarms 
from  dozens  of  different 
management  facilities. 

MAXM  is  at  work  today  for 
many  of  the  most  demanding, 
mission-critical  enterprises.  And 
MAXM  is  dedicated  to  providing 
you  with  the  most  efficient,  cost- 
effective  Automated  Enterprise 
Management  solutions  available 
in  the  industry... today.  ■ 
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MAXM  Systems  Corporation 
1600  Spring  Hill  Road 
Vienna,  VA  22182 


ARE  YOUR  MISSION-CRITICAL 
TECHNOLOGIES  ON  THE 
CRITICAL  LIST ! 


Every  day,  you’re  asked  to  effectively 
manage  a  bewildering  array  of 
sophisticated,  diverse  technologies, 
along  with  networks  whose  sheer 
size  and  complexity  were  unheard  of 
just  a  few  years  ago. 


At  MAXM  Systems  Corporation,  we 
understand  the  enormous  pressure 
experienced  by  information 
technology  executives  in  today’s  mission-critical  environments.  We  want 
to  provide  you  with  a  workable  strategy  for  managing  all  of  your 
systems  and  networks — and  for  building  an  infrastructure  that  will 
ensure  your  company’s  growth  and  productivity  in  the  years  to  come. 


MAXM  has  already  made  a  positive  difference  in  38  of  the  world’s  most 
successful  international  corporations.  So  much  so,  that  a  group  of  IT 
executives  in  our  chent  organizations  has  agreed  to  join  me  at  a  series  of 
seminars  in  1994,  where  we’ll  help  you  learn  how  MAXM  can  have  a 
dramatic  impact  within  your  own  organization. 

In  the  meantime,  I’d  like  to  send  you  a  comprehensive  information 
packet  about  the  MAXM  solution.  Just  send  in  the  attached  reply  card, 
or  call  1-800-794-1021,  and  we  will  send  you  the  MAXM  package  as  well 
as  our  U.  S.  seminar  tour  schedule. 


Regards, 


President,  MAXM  Systems  Corporation 


1-800-794-1021 
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YES,  Send  Me  a  Free  Copy  of  Your  Technical  Overview. 


In  addition,  please  send: 

□  Information  on  your  upcoming  events. 

□  MAXM  Literature. 
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A  Learning  Organization 

continuously  seeks  out  fresh  opportunities:  inno¬ 
vative  products,  more-efficient  manufacturing 
processes,  expansion  into  new  markets,  better 
ways  of  delivering  service.  It  enables  employees 
to  stretch  beyond  traditional  roles,  conducting 
labor-management  relationships  that  are  based 
on  cooperation  and  trust.  To  ensure  that  learning 
is  more  than  a  passing  fancy,  the  organization 
embeds  in  its  core  behavior  a  willingness  to  try 
new  ideas,  improvise  solutions,  take  risks  and — 
above  all — accept  the  inevitability  of  mistakes. 


hen  Robert  A.  Fulton  founded  Web 

Converting  Inc.  in  1969,  he  envisioned  a  company  that 
would  be  committed  to  enriching  the  lives  of  its  employ¬ 
ees  as  well  as  to  earning  a  profit.  Specifically,  Fulton  want¬ 
ed  his  company  to  encourage  personal  learning  and  cre¬ 
ativity  among  employees. 


CHARLES  EDMUNSON: 

"Building  a  culture  of 
continuous  and  shared 
learning  is  the  best  way 
to  Web  for  the  future.  ” 


An  autodidact,  Fulton  believed  that 
reading  books,  sharing  ideas  and  pro¬ 
moting  personal  growth  would  have  a 
positive  impact  on  Web’s  workers  and, 
consequently,  on  its  bottom  line. 

Ironically,  Web’s  growth  over  two 
decades,  from  a  basement  location  in 
1969  to  five  regional  plants  scattered 
across  the  country  today,  undermined 
these  convictions.  The  company  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  bureaucratic  tendencies  and 
adopted  a  command-and-control  man¬ 
agerial  structure  consisting  of  bosses 
who  gave  orders  and  workers  who  fol¬ 
lowed  them.  The  hierarchy  that 
evolved  proved  hardly  conducive  to 
learning. 

Web  Converting  (under  the  aegis  of 
its  holding  company,  Web  Industries 
Inc.,  based  in  Westborough,  Mass.)  is  in 
the  business  of  custom  conversions — 
modifying  such  flexible  materials  as 
film,  plastic,  aluminum  foil  and  fabric  to 
the  exacting  specifications  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  many  of  them  Fortune  500 

BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 


STORYLINE 

V  hen  an  organization  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  by  its  very  nature  improvi- 
sational  adopts  an  enterprisewide 
strategy  of  continuous  learning, 
the  result  is  something  like  Web 
Converting  Inc.  Web’s  confident 
flexibility  has  enabled  it  to  take  on 
jobs  that  scare  competitors  away. 
The  company — which  converts  a  va¬ 
riety  of  materials  to  its  customers’ 
exacting  specifications — set  out  to 
become  a  learning  organization 
long  before  that  strategy  earned 
its  vogue  status.  In  part,  this  hap¬ 
pened  because  Web  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  may  have  been  born  to 
learn:  Its  founder,  Robert  A.  Fulton, 
was  a  firm  believer  in  employee  en¬ 
richment  as  a  viable  pathway  to 
profitability. 


Forming  the  backbone  of 

Web’s  learning  commitment  are  self-direct 


ed  work  teams,  weekly  reading  groups, 


open  financial  statements,  TQM  training, 
meetings  with  end  customers  and  courses 
in  interpersonal  skills. 


manufacturers.  All  told,  its  five 
plants  bring  in  $20  million  in  annual 
revenues,  converting  materials  into 
such  familiar  items  as  drawstring 
handles  for  garbage  bags,  tear  tapes 
for  candy  wrappers  and  labels  for 
clothing.  The  machines  that  Web  us¬ 
es  to  slit,  cut  and  wind  materials  re¬ 
quire  rapid  conversion  themselves 
to  meet  specifications  that  change 
with  virtually  every  job. 

“We  don’t  invent  a  product  that 
we  market  to  our  customers,”  ex¬ 
plains  Web  Industries  Vice  President 


Charles  Edmunson. 
“We  position  ourselves 
to  be  there  when  other 
manufacturers  need  us 
to  increase  their  pro¬ 
duction  capacity,  con¬ 
vert  a  special  material 
or  expand  into  new 

markets.” 

In  fact,  many  customers  have 
their  own  converting  facilities  and 
turn  to  Web  only  when  a  special 
need  arises.  So  Web  must  actually 
compete  with  its  customers  for  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  with  other  third-par¬ 
ty  converters.  That’s  why  constantly 
seeking  new  ways  of  doing  things  is 
deemed  so  essential. 

“In  our  competitive  environ¬ 
ment,”  says  Edmunson,  “we  have  to 
be  improving  constantly  because 
better,  faster  and  cheaper  wins.” 


In  1985,  Fulton  implemented  an 
employee  stock-ownership  plan 
(ESOP)  to  provide  employees  with  a 
financial  incentive  to  work  hard  and 
invest  themselves  in  the  company. 
However,  management  soon  real¬ 
ized  that  the  ESOP  could  offer  no 
competitive  advantage  unless  em¬ 
ployees  were  made  to  feel,  think  and 
react  instinctively  as  business  own¬ 
ers. 

And  that’s  what  led  Web  to  adopt 
the  principles  of  organizational 
learning — even  before  Peter  M. 
Senge  wrote  The  Fifth  Discipline,  his 
seminal  book  on  the  subject. 

“The  two  concepts  of  employee 
learning  and  employee  ownership 
started  separately,”  says  Edmunson, 
“but  when  they  finally  came  togeth¬ 
er  in  1989,  we  started  to  transform 
the  company.” 

As  Web  continued  expand¬ 
ing  and  Fulton’s  retirement 
neared,  managers  from  each 
plant  established  a  cultural 
framework  to  ensure  that  his 
ideals  would  remain  at  Web 
long  after  he  did.  (Fulton  is 
no  longer  involved  with  daily 
operations.)  “Now,  we’re 
moving  toward  meaningful 
employee  ownership  where 
learning  is  institutionalized 
and  people  have  a  reason  to 
care  and  invest  themselves,” 
says  Edmunson. 


CAL  AREY:  “ Talking  or  meeting  with  our  customers  gives  us  a  closer  feel  for  the  work  we’re  doing.  ” 


FQtmm  TNI  SACK' 

bone  of  Web’s  learn¬ 
ing  commitment  are 
self-directed  work 
teams,  weekly  read¬ 
ing  groups,  open  financial 
statements,  total  quality  man¬ 
agement  (TQM)  training, 
meetings  with  end  customers 
and  courses  in  interpersonal 
skills.  But  reorganizing 
employees  into  teams  and 
expecting  them  to  act  like 
owners  works  only  when  ev¬ 
eryone  has  the  appropriate 
training,  education  and  infor¬ 
mation  (see  story,  Page  34). 

Web  has  taken  steps  to 
give  employees  the  perspec¬ 
tive  to  make  informed  deci- 
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CA  j  Computing 
Architecture 
For  The  90s. 
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Mention  the  word  silverware  and 
87%  of  Americans  say  Oneida. 

It’s  the  112  year-old  brand 
name  that  symbolizes  quality 
value  and  world-famous  design. 

Yet,  behind  all  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  hand-crafted  designs  and 
century-old  tradition  runs  some 
of  the  world’s  most  advanced 
software. 

“CA  software  is 
mission-critical  soft¬ 
ware.  It  helps  us  run 
more  efficiently,  deliver 
higher-quality  prod¬ 
ucts  and  customer  service,”  says 
Rick  Munger,  Director  of 
Information  Resources.  “Best  of 
all,  as  our  needs  change,  CA 
changes  too.” 

After  years  of  running  on  CA 
mainframe  systems  software, 
Oneida  is  right-sizing  to  a  mid¬ 
range  environment. 

“When  we  decided  to  move 
to  the  AS/400  environment,  we 
were  very 
pleased  to 
see  that  CA 
is  the  leader 
in  both  man¬ 
ufacturing 
and  ware¬ 
house  appli¬ 
cations. 

We’re  using 
both  with  outstanding  results.” 

But  that’s  just  the  beginning. 

“With  technology  changing 
as  fast  as  it  does,  we  need  a  soft¬ 
ware  partner  we  can  trust. 

And  when  you  mention  the 
word  software,  what  name 
comes  to  mind? 

“CA.” 

JOMPUTER 
ASSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  One 
Computer  Associates  Plaza.  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000. 
1-800-CALL  CA1.  All  product  names  referenced  herein 
are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Rick  Munger, 
Director  of  Information 
Resources,  uses  CA’s 

INTEGRATED  MANUFACTURING 
AND  WAREHOUSE  SOFTWARE 
FOR  THE  AS/400 
to  keep  Oneida#!. 


Where  the  Team  Curls 
Up  with  a  Good  Book 

At  Web,  old  hands  invest  in  the  future 
by  helping  to  train  new  hires  and  invest 
in  themselves  by  reading  aloud  from 
business  books 

Traditionally,  “we  weren’t  very  good  at  training,”  concedes 
Charles  Edmunson,  vice  president  of  Web  Industries  Inc.,  parent 
company  of  Web  Converting  Inc.  “We  hired  entry-level  workers 
off  the  street,  and  by  the  time  they  joined  us,  we  probably  needed 
them  two  weeks  ago.” 

The  lack  of  a  formal  training  program  was  acceptable  at  Web  until 
1989,  when  the  company  adopted  principles  of  employee  ownership 
and  continuous  learning.  “We  wanted  to  create  an  environment  of 
shared  values,  where  people  have  the  same  way  of  looking  at  the 
world — at  least  while  they’re  at  work,”  Edmunson  says. 

As  a  result,  the  company  developed  an  orientation  program  consist¬ 
ing  of  20  one-hour  modules  taught  by  employees.  Topics  include  the 
fundamentals  of  Web’s  business,  customer  expectations,  reading  work 
orders,  packaging  standards  and  basic  math  skills.  The  module  on 
maintenance  awareness  covers  the  costs  of  machine  parts  so  that  em¬ 
ployees  have  an  appreciation  of  expenses. 

Because  30  percent  of  Web  is  now  owned  by  employees  through  an 
employee  stock-ownership  plan,  Edmunson  believes  it’s  important  to 
involve  workers  in  training  new  hires.  “People  in  the  plant  are  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  success  of  the  new  employee,”  he  says.  “It’s  also  a  good  way 
for  new  employees  to  get  to  know  a  lot  of  people  in  a  hurry.” 

The  training  program  is  the  new  employee’s  first  taste  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  ongoing  learning  process.  That  process  continues  in  a  variety  of 
activities.  Each  week,  for  example,  machines  are  shut  down  for  an 
hour  so  that  operators  can  get  together  and  read  management  books. 
Among  the  favorites  are  Leadership  is  an  Art,  by  Max  De  Pree;  The 
Fifth  Discipline,  by  Peter  M.  Senge;  The  Great  Game  of  Business,  by 
Jack  Stack;  and  Moments  of  Truth,  by  Jan  Carlzon.  Web  has  found  that 
reading  aloud  in  groups  enables  people  to  share  ideas  and  engage  in 
lively  discussion.  “I  never  read  a  business  book  in  my  life  before  com¬ 
ing  here,”  says  spooling-team  leader  Cal  Arey,  “but  now  I’m  learning 
much  more  than  I  ever  have.” 

-M.  Santosus 


sions.  For  example,  the  same  three- 
page  financial  statement  that  was 
seen  by  only  a  few  managers  is  now 
distributed  to  everyone  during 
monthly  meetings.  Although  at  first 
many  employees  did  not  understand 
the  numbers,  sharing  the  financial 
information  has  generated  an  ongo¬ 
ing  dialogue  to  the  point  where  most 
people  are  aware  of  expenses  and  of 
how  their  own  work  and  decisions 
affect  profits. 

Dave  Turner,  a  former  production 
manager  at  Web’s  plant  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  who  now  serves  as  a 
technical  adviser,  has  noticed  an  ap¬ 
preciable  improvement  in  the  way 
employees  use  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment.  “Before,  a  $30  roll  of  tape 
would  be  stepped  on  or  misplaced,” 
he  says.  “Now  that  people  are  aware 
of  what  things  cost,  they  are  a  lot 
more  careful,  and  we’ve  been  saving 
money  all  over  the  place.” 

As  part  of  Web’s  customer-fo¬ 
cused  strategy,  all  employees  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  meet  with  customers, 
either  in  the  field  or  at  the  plant.  Ed¬ 
munson  and  his  colleagues  agree 
that  such  meetings  yield  new  in¬ 
sights  and  ideas  for  improving  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  “I  have  a  lot  more 
customer  contact  than  I  had  before,” 
says  Cal  Arey,  who  leads  the  spool¬ 
ing-machine  team  in  Framingham. 
“Talking  or  meeting  with  our  cus¬ 
tomers  gives  us  a  closer  feel  for  the 
work  we’re  doing.”  And  since  the 
teams  set  their  own  production 
schedules,  this  sort  of  contact  helps 
them  remain  aware  of  customer  ex¬ 
pectations. 

Through  membership  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  association  of  ESOP  compa¬ 
nies,  Web  employees  regularly  meet 
with  their  counterparts  elsewhere  to 
trade  innovative  ideas.  Edmunson 
believes  that  networking  with  other 
employee-owned  organizations 
gives  workers  valuable  insight  into 
the  economics  of  running  a  busi¬ 
ness.  In  addition,  formal  training  in 
TQM  provides  an  overall  perspec¬ 
tive  on  what  it  takes  to  be  competi¬ 
tive. 

As  roles  have  changed,  everyone 
has  needed  to  acquire  new  skills  and 
knowledge.  When  Turner  was  a  pro¬ 


duction  manager,  for  example,  he 
was  responsible  for  purchasing  and 
distributing  supplies.  Now  those  du¬ 
ties  have  been  delegated  to  the  team 
he  advises,  and  Turner  is  required  to 
listen  to  its  members,  encourage 
them  to  take  the  initiative  and  pro¬ 
vide  ongoing  support.  In  his  previ¬ 
ous  capacity,  he  says,  “I  was  the  an¬ 
swer  man”;  he  used  to  spend  hours 


solving  problems  on  his  own.  “But 
now  I  give  the  team  free  rein  to  try 
their  own  ideas.  There  have  been 
varying  degrees  of  stress  on  every¬ 
one,”  he  admits.  “The  team  has  tak¬ 
en  on  a  lot  of  my  old  responsibilities, 
and  I’ve  learned  to  let  them  handle 
any  problems.” 

“We’re  trying  to  create  a  company 
where  workers  are  really  business- 
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For  years,  EMC  has  been  the  performance  leader 


which  utilizes  high  performance  3.5"  HDAs. 


Symmetrix  4000 
Series  1C  DA 


in  disk  storage  systems. 


And  now,  with  the  introduction  of  the 


enhanced  Symmetrix  4000 
series  of  Integrated  Cached  Disk 
Array  (ICDA®), 


we’re  pulling  ahead  of  the  competition  once  again. 


We’ve  doubled  the  capacity  of  the 


Symmetrix  4200  by  introducing  the  4200-2S, 


And  by  integrating  an 

\2 


enhanced  channel 


EMC 


THE  STORAGE  ARCHITECTS 

adapter,  we’ve  measurably 
boosted  the  4800’s  performance.  That  means 
improved  speed,  availability', 
and  efficiency.  For  more  information  on  our 
enhanced  Symmetrix  4000  series  of 


ICDA,  call  1-800-424-EMC2,  Ext.  LM68Q. 


Our  enhanced  Symmetrix  4000 
disk  storage  series  is  leaving 
the  competition  behind. 


©  1993  EMC  Corporation.  EMC,  Symmetrix,  Integrated  Cached  Disk  Array,  and  the  EMC  logo  are  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation.  ICDA  is  a  registered  trademark  of  EMC  Corporation. 


Thanks  to  the  new  IEFT- 


for  Client/Sener 
these  customers  are 
joining  the  chorus. 


As  revolutionary  for 
information  systems 
as  notes  were  for  music. 


A  quick 
performer. 


A  harmonious 
relationship. 


When  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
of  Florida  and  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  needed  a  fast,  yet 
robust  application  development 
solution,  they  didn’t  just  want 
the  same  old  song  and  dance. 

So  it’s  no  surprise  the  IEF  for 
Client/Server  struck  a  chord 
with  both  companies. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Florida  developed  a 
document  creation  application  that  would  allow  users 
to  pull  data  from  a  mainframe  host  down  to  a  PC 
platform  for  inclusion  in  a  Windows’"  environment. 

They  needed  the  ability  to  “right-size”  the 
application  to  fit  their  business  needs  today,  while 
also  ensuring  flexibility  for  future  business  needs. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  allowed  them  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  gathering  information  and  developing 
business  models  without  being  distracted  by  tech¬ 
nology  concerns.  They  got  the  application  they 
needed,  when  they  needed  it,  and  the  added  plus  of 
some  very  happy  end  users. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  developed  a  track  inven¬ 
tory  system  to  capture  information  about  their 
track  assets,  such  as  where  the  track  is  located, 
what  railroad  owns  it  and  who’s  responsible  for 
maintaining  it.  They  were  looking  for  a  solution 
that  was  compatible  with  existing  systems  and 
wanted  support  through  their  entire  develop¬ 
ment  process. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  provided  more  GUI 
functionality  for  the  Windows  application,  efficien¬ 
cies  through  integration,  modified  and  enhanced 


code  and  as  a  result,  easily 
enabled  their  existing  applica¬ 
tions  to  be  moved  to  target 
environments. 

But  rather  than  just  blow 
our  own  horn  about  the  IEF 
for  Client/Server,  we  asked 
Mike  Quintero,  Manager  of  the 
Development  Center,  Data 
Administration  and  Design  at  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  of  Florida,  and  Don  Black,  Business  Systems 
Consultant  of  Union  Pacific  to  join  in. 

Mike:  “We  had  all  the  hooks  up  in  one  week  and 
it  only  took  one  more  week  to  build  the  application 
and  generate  code.  It  was  a  snap.” 

Don:  “I  believe  our  success  with  this  project  is 
a  tribute  to  the  capability  of  the  IEF  and  Texas 
Instruments  in  helping  us  quickly  develop  powerful 
building  blocks  and  redeploy  them  as  required  to 
meet  our  evolving  needs.  TI  supports  everything  you 
need  for  a  major  project  and  walks  you  through 
each  step  in  a  logical,  integrated  manner.” 

Texas  Instruments  can  improve  your  company’s 
productivity  and  flexibility,  and  support  your  business 
needs.  In  other  words,  we  can  extend  your  reach. 

Mike:  “TI  built  a  solution  that  does  exactly  what 
they  said  it  was  going  to  do.” 

Don :  “It’s  a  fantastic  solution.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter.” 

For  more  information  how  Texas  Instruments 
and  the  IEF  for  Client/Server  can  help  your  busi¬ 
ness,  call  1-800-336-5236,  extension  1434.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  hand. 


Mike  Quintero  Don  Black 


A  powerful 
arrangement. 


A  standing 
ovation. 


EXTENDING  YOUR  REACH 
WITH  INTEGRATION” 


^  Texas 
Instruments 


IEF  and  “Extending  Your  Reach  With  Integration’  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Florida  is  an  Independent  Licensee  of  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Association. 

Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  ©  1994  TI. 


DAVE  TURNER:  “I  give  the  team  free  rein  to  try  their  own  ideas.  ” 


people,”  explains  Edmunson.  “We 
want  everyone  to  have  a  perspective 
on  the  business  so  that  no  one  relies 
on  other  people  to  solve  problems 
for  them.”  That  would  explain  Web’s 
adoption  of  a  participative-manage¬ 
ment  structure  requiring  everyone 
to  embrace  functions  that  transcend 
their  job  descriptions.  Thus,  learn¬ 
ing  has  become  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  company  culture.  As  Web  is 
discovering,  learning  not  only  helps 


people  grow  by  expanding  their  hori¬ 
zons;  it  also  enhances  the  company’s 
competitive  position. 

“Improving  quality  and  becoming 
customer-focused  is  critical  to  what 
we’re  doing,”  says  Edmunson.  “In 
this  competitive  environment,  it’s 
not  a  question  of  being  smarter  but 
of  working  harder  to  please  our  cus¬ 
tomers.”  As  he  sees  it,  “building  a 
culture  of  continuous  and  shared 
learning  is  the  best  way  to  prepare 
Web  for  the  future.” 

HAT  APPROACH  HAS 

already  paid  off. 
Consider  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  one  Web  cus¬ 
tomer,  a  large  con¬ 
sumer-products  company, 
which  needed  special  fabric 
cut  and  wound  into  jumbo- 
size  spools  in  six  weeks.  The 
company  could  not  get  the 
required  $1  million  piece  of 


‘Before,  a  $30  roll  of  tape 

would  be  stepped  on  or  misplaced. 
Now  that  people  are  aware  of  what 
things  cost,  they  are  a  lot  more  care¬ 
ful,  and  we’ve  been  saving  money  all 
Over  the  place.  -Dave  Turner 


equipment  it  had  ordered  for 
another  six  months.  One  of 
Web’s  competitors  said  it 
needed  a  year  to  do  the  job, 
according  to  Edmunson.  So 
the  customer  contacted 
Web’s  Atlanta  plant,  which 
agreed  to  take  on  the  assign¬ 
ment  and  complete  it  in  the 
required  timeframe. 

“We  didn’t  know  how  to 
do  it,”  Edmunson  says,  “but 
we  were  confident  we  could 
learn.” 

Machine  operators  in  At¬ 
lanta  worked  with  engineers 
at  Web’s  Dayville,  Conn.,  fa¬ 
cility  to  jury-rig  existing  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  equipment  was 
then  shipped  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  to  Atlanta,  where  a  pro¬ 
duction  team  carried  out 
modifications  until  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  specifications  were 
met.  Everyone  worked  long 
hours,  but  the  job  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  time  for  a  cost  of 
$75,000. 

Edmunson  believes  that 
Web’s  learning  environment 
made  the  whole  thing  possi¬ 
ble.  Production  employees 
worked  closely  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  then  collaborated  with  the 
engineers  to  see  that  expectations 
were  met.  By  focusing  on  a  common 
goal  and  being  open  to  new  ideas, 
Web  employees  were  confident  that 
they  could  improvise  a  solution. 

“If  we  had  waited  to  get  things 
right  before  agreeing  to  do  it,”  Ed¬ 
munson  asserts,  “we  would  have 
missed  the  boat.” 

Even  with  the  proper  structure 
and  empowerment  tools  in  place,  be¬ 
coming  a  learning  organization  re¬ 
quires  the  kind  of  commitment 
demonstrated  by  employees  such  as 
Rob  Zicaro.  A  machine  operator  and 
assistant  leader  of  the  film  team  at 
the  Framingham  plant,  Zicaro  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  making  sure  everyone 
works  together  to  satisfy  customers. 
To  this  end,  team  members  rotate 
schedules,  set  their  own  hours  and 
switch  jobs.  “We  huddle  together  ev¬ 
ery  morning  for  10  minutes  to  plan 
our  day,”  he  says.  “We  try  to  run  our 
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“We  huddle  together  every 

morning  for  10  minutes  to  plan  our 
day.  We  try  to  run  our  team  like  a 


minibusiness,  handling  everything 
from  customer  accounts  to  disci¬ 
plinary  issues.'7  -Rob  Zicaro 


team  like  a  minibusiness,  handling 
everything  from  customer  accounts 
to  disciplinary  issues.”  To  create  a 
sense  of  inclusion  and  fos¬ 
ter  participation,  informa¬ 
tion  is  shared  among  the 
team  members.  Web  be¬ 
lieves  that  learning  will  be 
reinforced  continuously  if 
everyone  has  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  contribute  to  and 
have  an  impact  on  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Information  that  was 
once  reserved  for  the  eyes 
of  managers  only  is  now 
distributed  freely.  Every 
week,  for  example,  reports 
that  tally  up  the  total  sales 
volume  generated  by  each 
machine  are  distributed  to 
Zicaro’s  team  members. 

“We  never  had  this  informa-  m 
tion  before,”  he  says.  “Now 
that  we  know  what  we  have 
to  do  each  week,  we’ve  be¬ 
come  pretty  creative  in  run¬ 
ning  jobs.”  With  teams  now 
solely  responsible  for  mak¬ 
ing  decisions,  turnaround 
times  for  jobs  average  less 
than  one  week,  compared 
with  three  to  four  weeks  on 
average  in  1990. 

Despite  its  suc¬ 
cesses,  Web  has  hit 
some  rough  spots 
on  the  road  to  be¬ 
coming  a  learning 
organization.  “We  try  a  lot  of  different 
stuff  around  here,  and  we’re  not  al¬ 
ways  successful,”  Edmunson  con¬ 
cedes.  “But  making  mistakes  and 
taking  risks  are  what  learning  is  all 
about.” 

As  one  of  four  corporate  officers, 
Edmunson  is  keenly  aware  that 
making  the  transition  from  a  hierar¬ 
chical-management  structure  to  a 
team-based,  democratized  culture 


has  affected  Web’s  250  em¬ 
ployees  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Additional  responsibilities  of¬ 
ten  bring  additional  stress  to 
workers,  whereas  middle 
managers  who  relinquish  du¬ 
ties  may  feel  insecure  about 
their  status.  Edmunson  says  the 
transition  process  has  been  “long, 
slow,  messy  and  full  of  emotion.”  Yet 


no  one  at  the  company  can  envision 
a  return  to  the  previous  command- 
and-control  style  of  management. 
“We  share  the  conviction  that  this  is 
a  better  way  to  run  a  business,”  Ed¬ 
munson  asserts. 

As  part  of  this  new  regime,  Ed¬ 
munson  actively  encourages  em¬ 
ployees  to  display  emotions  and  con¬ 
front  one  another  over  divisive 
issues — as  long  as  the  focus  remains 


on  finding  solutions  and  not  on  per¬ 
sonality-bashing.  Employees  in  need 
of  interpersonal  and  group  problem¬ 
solving  skills  have  attended  Dale 
Carnegie  courses. 

Companies  interested  in  following 
Web’s  example  should  not  be  dis¬ 
suaded  by  the  problems.  “This  is  an 
ongoing  process  that  requires  a  lot  of 
work  and  can  often  be  very  painful,” 


Edmunson  says.  At  Web,  both  the 
business  and  individuals  are  grow¬ 
ing,  and  managers  and  their  employ¬ 
ees  alike  have  come  to  realize  that 
disappointments  and  setbacks  are 
part  of  the  process.  “There  are  going 
to  be  failures  and  mistakes,  and 
that’s  fine  with  us,”  he  says.  “It’s 
important  to  remember  that  a  .300 
hitter  in  baseball  doesn’t  get  on  base 
the  majority  of  the  time.”  BBl 


ROB  ZICARO  embodies  the  kind  of  commitment  a  learning  organization  requires  from  employees. 
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What  will  keep  track 


athletes  from 


over 


60  far- 


in  55  Olympic 


events 


detailed 


statistics 


of  around  1,500  different 


■flung  countries 
right  down 
we  all  find 


competing 
those 


fascinating? 


PCs,  workstations  and  midrange  computers,  linked  to 

Mainframes,  what  else? 


It’s  one  of  the  biggest  events  in  the  world.  And  the  athletes 
are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  people  involved. 

There  are  coaches,  trainers,  journalists,  maintenance 
people,  security  people,  you  name  it— 50,000  in  all,  with 
a  vast  array  of  different  information  needs. 

Obviously,  it’s  critical  that  everything  comes  off 
perfectly  during  the  Olympic  Games.  Because  at  this 
one-of-a-kind,  two-week  occasion,  there  are  no  second 
chances  to  get  it  right. 

Which  is  why  the  ’94  Winter  Games  have  mainframes 
“serving”  the  rest  of  their  computer  network  “clients.” 

It’s  the  only  way  to  handle  the  almost  unimaginable 
information  needs  of  this  monumental  event.  Like,  for 
example,  making  sure  every  local  area  network  and  PC 


at  Lillehammer— 2,995  PCs,  to  be  exact— has  instant 
access  to  statistics,  bios,  results,  timings,  not  to  mention 
information  concerning  ticketing,  maintenance,  food, 
lodging  and  a  host  of  other  things. 

You  might  say,  running  the  Olympic  Games  is  similar 
to  running  a  company.  Which  is  why,  like  so  many 
companies,  they  depend  on  mainframes  for  accessing, 
managing,  distributing  and  protecting  mission-critical 
information.  Because,  quite 
simply,  nothing  else  can  do 
the  job  nearly  as  well. 

To  receive  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  mainframes,  call 
1  800  IBM-6676,  ext.  656. 


The  IBM  System/390* 
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COVER  STORY/ REENGINEERING  LEADERSHIP 


Designing  a 
Brand  New 
Shoe 


At  U.S.  Shoe, 
David  Dorff  s 
reengineering 
initiatives  are 
helping  revital¬ 
ize  the  business. 

In  the  process, 
they’ve  also 
created  a  new 
role  and  stature 
for  IS. 


BY  RICHARD 
PASTORE 


Those  who  insist  i.s.  executives 

should  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  implement 
should  not  read  this  article.  It  will  give  them 
conniptions.  For  as  exemplified  by  David  Dorff  of 
United  States  Shoe  Corp.,  a  CIO  can  lead  not 
just  within  IS,  where  Dorff  revitalized  moribund 
IS  operations,  but  in  the  business  itself,  where 

he  directed  much- 
needed  reengineer¬ 
ing  simultaneously 
across  three  divi¬ 
sions.  For  his  suc¬ 
cessful  navigation 
through  turbulent 
seas,  he  was  reward¬ 
ed  by  those  who 
should  have  feared 
or  despised  him  most,  divisional  management. 
They  made  him  one  of  their  own:  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
Footwear  Group. 

U.S.  Shoe  of  Cincinnati  has  suffered  earnings 
declines  in  its  weaker  operations  since  the  mid- 
1980s  but  was  hardest  hit  beginning  with  the 
1991  recession.  Sales  slumped  2.8  percent  and 
profits  plummeted  86  percent  from  1991  to  1992. 
Through  the  first  nine  months  of  fiscal  1993,  the 
company  reported  an  op¬ 
erating  loss  of  $22  mil¬ 
lion  on  sales  of  $2  billion. 

Of  the  corporation’s 


UNITED  STATES  SHOE  CORP. 


three  divisions,  only  the 
Optical  Retailing  Group 
has  been  performing  ad¬ 
equately.  The  Footwear 
Group  and  the  Women’s 
Apparel  Retailing  Group 
suffered  from  poor  mer¬ 
chandising  decisions  by 
old-guard  management 
that  had  lost  touch  with 
customers.  Much  of  the 
blame  rests  on  a  lack  of 
decent  data:  Point-of- 
sale  (POS)  and  mer¬ 
chandising  systems 

were  primitive  or  nonexistent.  For  some  of  the 
company’s  retail  chains,  two-week-old,  mailed-in 
paper  receipts  served  as  the  sole  sales-data 
point. 


Location:  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Founded:  1931 

Annual  Revenues  (Year  ended  1/3 1/93): $2.65  billion 

Number  of  Employees:  40,000 

Number  of  Retail  Stores  and  Leased  Departments: 

2,468 

Divisions:  Women's  Apparel  Retailing  Group  ( Casual 
Corner,  Petite  Sophisticate,  August  Max  Woman  and 
other  clothing  stores ) 

Optical  Retailing  Group  (LensCrafters  and  Sight  & 
Save  optical  stores) 

Footwear  Group  ( Easy  Spirit,  Pappagallo,  Cobbie, 
Banister,  and  other  stores  and  shoe  brands) 


DAVID  DORFF:  "You 
have  to  let  others  see 
your  leadership  skills 
in  action.  ” 
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GAR  GUNTER:  “Our  focus  shouldn ’t  be  selling  corporate  management  on  IS. ' 


“They  were  the  Fred  Flintstones 
and  Barney  Rubbles  of  MIS  in  this 
industry,”  says  Brett  Brubaker,  who 
covers  the  company’s  financial  for¬ 
tunes  for  Abraham  &  Sons  in  Chica¬ 
go. 

Where  was  IS  during  this  era  of 
erosion?  Good  question.  There  was 
no  CIO;  the  IS  function  did  not  have 
the  status  to  warrant  a  chief  execu¬ 
tive.  Management  placed  little  stock 
in  the  value  of  technology.  Attempts 
at  system  overhauls  had  miscarried 
more  than  once.  A  commissioned 
survey  in  1990  showed  the  company 
had  underinvested  in  IS  by  millions 
of  dollars  compared  with  the  five- 
year  industry  average. 

Things  were  destined  for  change 
when  young  guns  from  Optical  Re¬ 
tailing’s  LensCrafters  chain  took  the 
corporate  reins  in  1990:  President 
and  CEO  Bannus  Hudson,  47,  and 
CFO  K.  Brent  Somers,  45.  The  new¬ 
comers  purged  the  corporation  of  in¬ 
effective  managers  and  unprofitable 
businesses.  They  knew  technology 
had  to  be  leveraged  to  solve  the 
merchandising  dilemma,  and  for  that 
IS  had  to  be  overhauled.  They  need¬ 


ed  to  hire  a  change  agent — a  CIO. 

David  Dorff,  38,  had  never  been  in 
charge  of  IS.  The  Harvard  Universi¬ 
ty  biology  graduate  had  worked  in 
the  communications  and  long-line 
division  at  AT&T  and  in  engineering 
and  technical  services  for  DuWayne 
Peterson  at  Securities  Pacific  Au¬ 
tomation  Co.,  earning  an  M.B.A. 
along  the  way.  From  there,  he  landed 
a  consulting  post  at  Deloitte  & 
Touche  in  Cincinnati,  advising  finan¬ 
cial,  retail  and  high-tech  firms  on 
technology  and  process  redesign. 

“My  vision  was  to  be  a  busi¬ 
nessperson  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  technology,”  Dorff  says.  “I 
liked  seeing  things  come  to  fruition 
and  satisfy  customers.  Pure  technol¬ 
ogists  don’t  get  to  see  that.”  Never¬ 
theless,  overworked  and  under-re- 
warded,  he  left  consulting  to  try  the 
CIO  role  on  for  size. 

Stepping  into  U.S.  Shoe,  Dorff  dis¬ 
covered  extremely  fragile  divisional 
systems  that  were  “old  enough  to 
vote.”  His  first  labor  was  to  convince 
his  new  bosses  to  ante  up  at  a  time 
when  revenues  and  profits  were 
withering.  By  educating  senior  man¬ 


agement  on  the  value  of  IT,  Dorff 
“was  able  to  obtain  IS  capital  invest¬ 
ment  that  was  an  excess  of  multiples 
over  that  of  the  last  two  years  com¬ 
bined,”  says  Michael  Weber,  director 
of  Footwear  retail  systems.  “And  he 
maintained  that  level  of  investment 
in  a  business  environment  that  was 
rather  stressful.” 

The  is  makeover  began 

in  the  most-crucial  area:  in¬ 
store  systems — the  Achilles’ 
heel  of  merchandising.  Updat¬ 
ing  the  POS  systems  enabled  the 
stores  to  capture  customer  informa¬ 
tion  such  as  who  is  buying,  how  of¬ 
ten  they  are  buying,  and  what  size 
and  color  products  they  are  purchas¬ 
ing.  This  data  is  essential  for  better¬ 
tailoring  merchandise  to  customer 
preferences  and  for  micromarketing 
to  specific  types  of  customers. 

Dorff’s  development  strategy  was 
to  carve  everything  into  bite  sizes. 
“We  looked  for  key  initiatives  that 
could  quickly  demonstrate  the  value 


Tough  Shoes 
to  Fill 

Without  Dorff’s  strong 
central  authority,  can  IS 
at  U.S.  Shoe  maintain  its 
shine? 

When  the  CIO  post  was  created  at 
Cincinnati-based  United  States 
Shoe  Corp.  in  1990,  the  compa¬ 
ny  needed  a  strong  central  figure  to 
make  waves  in  three  autonomous  IS 
divisions.  With  the  makeover  under¬ 
way  and  former  CIO  David  Dorff  pro¬ 
moted  to  COO  of  the  Footwear  Group, 
the  need  to  have  someone  in  that  po¬ 
sition  is  open  to  debate. 

“When  David  came  aboard,  IS 
needed  a  cohesive  structure  and 
strategy,”  says  Michael  Weber,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Footwear  retail  systems.  “He 
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IS  could  bring,”  he  says.  In  the 
Footwear  Group,  for  example,  two 
past  attempts  to  implement  all-en¬ 
compassing  retail  systems  ran  afoul 
of  vendor  snafus  and  unsupportive 
management.  Dorff  broke  down  the 
megaproject,  beginning  with  the 
POS  technology.  Then  he  worked 
backward  from  the  point  of  customer 
contact  to  merchandising  platforms 
and  financial  software.  Now  two 
years  into  the  five-year  overhaul, 
Footwear  is  looking  at  order,  ship¬ 
ping  and  billing  systems  and  next 
will  deal  with  manufacturing  and 
purchasing.  By  breaking  projects 
down  into  six-to-nine-month  bites  at 
all  three  divisions,  Dorff  also  made 
the  costs  easier  to  swallow  and 
helped  identify  project  owners. 

As  momentum  mounted  and 
pieces  fell  into  place,  IS’s  credibility 
grew  throughout  U.S.  Shoe.  “Dave 
did  a  tremendous  job  raising  the  pro¬ 
file  of  IS  with  divisional  and  corporate 
executives,”  says  Gar  Gunter,  vice 
president  of  information  services  at 


Optical  Retailing’s  LensCrafters. 
“He  established  a  strong  relationship 
at  the  divisional  CEO  level  and  got 
personally  involved  in  international 
projects  for  us.” 


good  manager 
to  know  when 
to  say  no.  ” 


—David  Dorff 


But  Dorff  also  took  away  some  of 
divisional  IS’s  autonomy.  He  institut¬ 
ed  a  corporate  spending-review  pro¬ 
cess  and  insisted  on  involvement  in 
IS  hiring  across  the  corporation. 
“They  weren’t  used  to  coming  to  me 
to  explain  why  they  wanted  to  spend 
money  on  capital  projects,”  Dorff 
says.  But  developing  strategic  IS 


worked  diligently  to  develop  com¬ 
munications  and  standard  proce¬ 
dures  between  divisions,  and  he 
strengthened  the  IS  leadership.” 
With  that  accomplished,  “the  need 
for  his  replacement  is  less  than  it 
would  have  been.” 

When  Dorff  left  the  post  in  1993, 
the  corporate  director  of  technology 
planning  and  management  took  on 
oversight  of  investment  decisions 
and  facilitation  of  synergies  among 
IS  divisions.  But  that  position  does 
not  pack  the  authority  of  a  CIO.  And 
without  a  strong  CIO-type  patri¬ 
archy,  the  push  for  synergies  could 
falter.  “I’ve  never  seen  it  happen 
without  a  central  authority,”  notes 
Donna  White,  vice  president  of 
Footwear  MIS. 

Substantiating  this  concern,  an 
interdivisional  group  of  IS  execu¬ 
tives  that  met  regularly  to  share 
strategies  and  best  practices  fell  by 
the  wayside  when  the  CIO  post  was 
vacated.  “Dave  was  the  organizer 
and  leader,  and  when  he  left  there 


was  no  one  to  pick  it  up,”  says  Vicki 
Hudson,  director  of  information 
technology  planning  and  manage¬ 
ment.  The  group  is  now  re-forming 
with  CFO  K.  Brent  Somers  in 
Dorff’s  role. 

Without  a  CIO  to  champion  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  divisional  IS 
would  have  to  assume  that  mantle 
or  risk  losing  its  top-executive  pa¬ 
tronage  and  resources.  “Long  term, 
without  a  position  like  that,  the  sup¬ 
port  and  credibility  that  has  been 
put  in  place  with  Ban  [President  and 
CEO  Bannus  Hudson]  and  Brent 
[Somers]  will  have  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  divisional  IS  people,”  says 
Gar  Gunter,  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  services  at  the  firm’s  Optical 
Retailing  Group.  “But  our  focus 
shouldn’t  be  selling  corporate  man¬ 
agement  on  IS.  It’s  making  sure  we 
serve  our  divisions’  management.” 

As  of  the  start  of  this  year,  the 
company  reported  it  has  no  plans  to 
either  fill  or  eliminate  the  position. 

-R.  Pastore 
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with  limited  resources  required  this 
corporate  oversight,  he  reasons.  The 
approach  was  validated  by  contract 
savings — 95  percent  of  vendor  con¬ 
tracts  were  renegotiated  to  leverage 
the  newly  combined  buying  power  of 
the  divisions. 

Critics  might  accuse  Dorff  of  not 
going  far  enough,  however.  The  divi¬ 
sions’  historical  autonomy  has  creat¬ 
ed  an  endemic  lack  of  standards  and 
system  redundancies  that  have  yet 
to  be  addressed.  The  Footwear 
Group  even  had  multiple  general- 
ledger  systems  among  its  retail 
chains.  “When  you  have  that  kind  of 
autonomy,  it’s  hard  to  reel  them  back 
in,”  says  Vicki  Hudson,  director  of 
information  technology  planning  and 
management  in  U.S.  Shoe’s  corpo¬ 
rate  office.  “Everyone  feels  they’re 
so  unique.”  Clearly  there  are  redun¬ 
dancies  in  payroll,  human  resources 
and  financial  systems  that  could  be 
eliminated,  she  says.  “It  wouldn’t 
necessarily  save  money,  but  it  would 
free  up  some  IS  staff  to  focus  on 
more-competitive  systems.” 

Dorff  agrees  with  the  principle  but 
gave  it  low  priority  as  CIO.  “We  had 
a  variety  of  strategic  systems  we 
were  trying  to  update  that  were  of 
higher  value,  and  you  can’t  do  every¬ 
thing  at  once,”  he  explains.  Nothing 
would  have  destroyed  IS’s  credibility 
more  than  overcommitting  itself  and 
failing  to  deliver.  “A  good  manager 
has  to  know  when  to  say  no.” 

PART  OF  THE  IS  MAKE- 
over  came  in  the  form  of  new 
people.  “David  hired  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  technically  advanced 
people  as  well  as  consultants  be¬ 
cause  he  needed  people  to  help  facil¬ 
itate  change  and  execution,”  says 
Footwear  retail  systems’  Weber,  who 
was  hired  six  months  before  Dorff. 

To  make  Dorff’s  cut,  IS  employ¬ 
ees  needed  to  know  as  much  about 
their  business  as  they  did  about 
technology.  “I  expected  them  to 
know  about  optics,  fashion,  sell- 
through,  fill  rate  and  manufacturing 
capacity,”  Dorff  says.  “Instead  of  re¬ 
sponding  to  requirements  with  tech¬ 
nology,  they  have  to  look  for  ways 
technology  could  proactively  ad- 
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vance  their  business.” 

The  IS  renovation  culminated 
with  the  induction  of  divisional  IS 
leaders  to  the  strategic  inner  circle. 
The  former  CFO  underlings  are  now 
vice  presidents  reporting  to  the 
presidents  or  COOs  of  their  divi¬ 
sions.  And  they  maintain  dotted-line 
responsibility  to  the  corporate  IT 
group. 

“I’m  part  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  CEO,  CFO  and  other 
business-process  vice  presidents,” 
says  LensCrafters’  Gunter.  “The  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  as  I  put  together  our 
long-range  IS  plan,  I  feel  more  confi¬ 
dent  that  it  is  better  integrated  with 
the  business.” 

For  their  part,  divisional  managers 
welcome  IS  as  a  new  business  part¬ 
ner.  “Now  the  IS  organization  is  real¬ 
ly  a  strategic  part  of  the  enterprise 
and  participates  in  making  the  busi¬ 
ness  better,”  says  Chuck  Pierce,  for¬ 
mer  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Footwear  Group’s  Banister  factory 
outlets,  who  recently  left  due  to 
management  consolidation. 


In  mid-1992,  as  things  were  gel¬ 
ling  in  IS,  Dorff  took  on  sponsorship 
of  enterprisewide  reengineering. 
Again  he  started  small,  with  the  cor¬ 
porate-office  financial  processes.  Af¬ 
ter  developing  a  process  for  reengi¬ 
neering,  Dorff  invited  consulting 
firms  to  offer  proposals  for  imple¬ 
menting  the  plan.  The  financial  re¬ 
design,  implemented  in  less  than 
nine  months,  cut  days  off  month-end 
results  reporting  and  trimmed  more 
than  a  month  off  year-end  reporting. 

Combining  this  initial  success  with 
his  consulting  pedigree,  Dorff  was 
seen  as  a  natural  to  sponsor  the  effort 
corporatewide  and  to  act  as  cospon¬ 
sor  within  divisions.  “We  needed  him 
to  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  our  group  and 
make  sure  the  program  moved 
along,”  says  Pierce,  who  cosponsored 
the  redesign  at  Banister.  He  gives 
high  marks  to  Dorff’ s  customer  focus 
and  teaming  approach.  “He  listened 
to  our  needs  and  had  a  customer-ori¬ 
ented  attitude — not  just  at  the  store 
level  but  in  understanding  who  the 
customer  is.” 


MICHAEL  WEBER  had  the  freedom  to  execute  an  aggressive  timetable. 


Are  CIOs  best-suited  to  lead 
reengineering?  It  depends  on  their 
ability  to  affect  change,  Dorff  main¬ 
tains.  “Someone  has  to  own  the 
methodology  and  be  the  change 
agent,”  he  says.  Functional  man¬ 
agers  may  not  do  as  well  in  that  role 


«  T 

1  saw  Dorff  deal 
with  a  difficult  senior 
executive  in  IS,  and  I 
was  amazed  at  his 
degree  of  tolerance. 
He's  not  one  to  step  on 
toes  quickly.  ” 

-Michael  Weber 


as  CIOs  because  managers  are  too 
immersed  in  the  day-to-day  process¬ 
es  affected. 

IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  SPEED, 
reengineering  took  place  simulta¬ 
neously  at  the  corporate  offices 
and  at  the  Optical,  Women’s  Ap¬ 
parel  and  Footwear  divisions — the 
worst  scenario  for  a  single  sponsor. 

“I  got  killed,”  Dorff  admits.  “It  was 
two-and-a-half  full-time  jobs,  with 
the  half-time  job  being  CIO.”  The 
travel  was  the  most  murderous  part. 

On  a  given  day,  he  might  fly  out  to  a 
morning  meeting  in  one  city  and 
then  wing  it  to  an  afternoon  meeting 
in  another.  “If  I  had  not  hired  very 
competent  IS  people,  there  was  no 
way  I  could  have  backed  away  from 
the  traditional  CIO  role”  to  devote 
the  energy  required  for  reengineer¬ 
ing.  Dorff  also  couldn’t  have  pulled  it 
off  without  the  help  of  cosponsoring 
executives  from  each  division  and 
the  outside  consultants  who  con¬ 
ducted  evaluations. 

The  reengineering  teams  zeroed 
in  on  the  customer  first.  They  went 
into  the  stores,  looked  at  staff  prac¬ 
tices  and  considered  whether  these 
added  value  to  the  customer’s  expe- 
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CA90s 


The  freedom  to  choose  the  best  applications  without  wor 
rying  about  hardware  constraints. 

The  freedom  to  right-size  your  entire  com¬ 
puting  environment  with  the  best  mix  of  hard¬ 
ware  platforms. 

And  the  freedom  to  integrate  and  automate  all  your 
applications  across  the  many  proprietary  closed  environ¬ 
ments  you  face  today.  It’s  all  there  inside  the  most  compre 
hensive  architecture  ever  developed:  CA90s. 

The  only  architecture  that  supports  every  major  hard 
ware  platform  including  IBM,  Digital,  Hewlett-Packard, 

©Compute:  Associates  International,  Inc.  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY 


Apple,  Fujitsu,  Bull,  Data  General,  Thndem  and  Hitachi. 

All  the  major  operating  systems:  MVS,  VSE,  VM,  VMS, 
UNIX,  APPLE,  WINDOWS,  DOS  and  OS/2. 

And  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  integrated  software 
solutions,  covering  systems  management,  information 
management  and  business  applications. 

If  you’re  tired  of  being  fenced  in,  call  1-800 -CALL  CAI 
for  complete  information  on  _  _ _ _  _____  ® 

ca9os  COMPUTER 

The  architecture  that  can  DISSOCIATES 

set  you  free.  Software  superior  by  design. 

11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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“Sybase  And  Oracle  Lack  The 
They're  Going  To  Have  To  Go  E 


Technology  That’s 


As  Your  Organization. 


Send  It  To  Me. 


□  Information  on  attending  a  seminar  on  parallel  database  technology. 

□  DSA  Infomation  Kit— including  reports  from  the  Aberdeen  Group  and  IDC. 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State/Zip _ 

Phone _ 


Or  call  1-800-688-IFMX,  ext.  18  for  more  Information. 
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ft  INFORMIX' 

Informix  Software,  Inc. 

Attn:  DSA  Marketing 
4100  Bohannon  Drive 
Menlo  Park,  California  94025-9905 
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arityof  Informix’s  Architecture, 
ck To  Their  Labs’’ 


Recently,  Informix  Software  introduced  Dynamic 
Scalable  Architecture,™  a  next-generation  database 
architecture  designed  to  take  advantage  of  parallel 
processing.  The  result  is  a  technological  break¬ 
through  in  client/server  database  performance 
and  scalability.  Informix’s  Dynamic  Scalable 
Architecture  will  run  on  the  entire  range  of  new, 
high-performance  open  systems,  from  uniproc¬ 
essors  to  symmetric  multiprocessors,  loosely  coup¬ 
led  clusters,  and  massively  parallel  machines. 


John  Morrell,  International  Data  Corporation: 

MThe  Informix  Dynamic  Scalable  Architecture  has  the 
potential  to  vault  Informix  past  its  primary  competitors 
for  high-end  database  processing  functionality.  W 


David  McGoveran,  Alternative  Technologies: 

HThe  new  Informix  database  server  architecture  will 
put  the  vendor  ahead  of  competitors  Oracle  and  Sybase  in 
support  of  multiprocessing  systems.  99 


Rob  Tholemeier,  Meta  Group: 

ii Informix  may  have  the  best  scalable  server  technol¬ 
ogy  today... I  think  people  are  mistaken  in  not  taking  the 
time  to  really  look  at  Informix. 99 


Gordon  Kerr,  Vice  President,  Information  Systems,  Hyatt  Hotels  and  Resorts: 

MWhat  Informix  has  done  with  DSA  is  make  it  much 
easier  for  me  to  plan  for  the  future.  We’re  beginning  to 
deploy  symmetric  multiprocessing  hardware  through  our 
organization,  and  I  know  that  if  and  when  we  determine 
we  need  to  scale  up  to  loosely  coupled  or  MPP  machines, 
our  Informix  applications  will  be  able  to  make  the  move 
with  us.W 


Michael  Bloomberg,  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets: 

ii  Informix  developed  core  internal  parallelism  in  DSA, 
which  is  different  than  other  types  of  add-on  parallel  data¬ 
base  capabilities  we’ve  seen.  Since  the  parallel  processing 
features  are  internal,  rather  than  external,  we’re  expecting 
impressive  performance  gains.  It’s  clear  that  Informix 
thought  this  technology  through. 99 


Find  Out  Why  DSA™  is  So  Different. 

We’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  Informix’s  Dynamic  Scalable 
Architecture,  including  independent  reports  from  Aberdeen 
Group  and  IDC.  Just  fill  out  the  attached  card  and  drop 
it  in  the  mail  — or  give  us  a  call  at  1-800-688-IFMX, 
ext.  18. 
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rience.  They  found  that  back-room 
tasks  were  preventing  staff  from 
spending  time  with  customers.  “We 
either  eliminated  the  paperwork  and 
administrative  chores  or  put  in  tech¬ 
nology  to  do  it  faster/'  Dorff  says. 
Even  the  jobs  of  store,  district  and 
regional  managers  were  restruc¬ 
tured  to  get  them  more  directly  in¬ 
volved  with  customers  and  staff. 
From  there,  the  reengineers  tackled 
merchandise-allocation  processes, 
always  working  backward  from  the 
point  of  customer  contact. 

Dorff  probably  managed  to  take  on 
so  much  in  a  short  time  because  he’s 
more  of  an  agenda-setter  than  a  mi¬ 
cromanager.  “He  sets  the  overall  di¬ 
rection,  hires  high-quality  people 
and  allows  them  to  work  on  execu¬ 
tion,”  says  Weber,  who,  while  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  systems,  was 
charged  with  transforming  corporate 
IS  from  a  few  standalone  PCs  into  a 
collection  of  local  and  wide  area  net¬ 
works  in  only  18  months.  “David  set 
an  aggressive  timetable  but  gave  me 
the  freedom  to  execute  it.” 

As  a  personality,  Dorff  is  more  an 
Eisenhower  than  a  Patton.  “I  saw 
him  deal  with  a  difficult  senior  exec¬ 
utive  in  IS,  and  I  was  amazed  at  his 
degree  of  tolerance,”  Weber  remem¬ 
bers.  “He’s  not  one  to  step  on  toes 
quickly.” 

“I’m  not  lenient,  but  I’m  under¬ 
standing,”  Dorff  says.  “You  don’t 
benefit  by  crushing  the  spirit  of  the 
organization.  You  have  to  help  them 
understand  the  thought  process.  If 
I’m  right  about  something,  hopefully 
they’ll  catch  on.  If  I’m  wrong,  I’ll 
come  to  the  realization  that  there 
may  be  a  better  way  to  do  it.” 

But  reality  can  thwart  the  noblest 
intentions.  Dorff  admits  he’s  had  to 
terminate  a  number  of  employees 
over  the  past  three  years.  “He  real¬ 
izes  things  must  move  forward,  so 
he’s  not  afraid  to  make  the  tough  de¬ 
cisions,”  Weber  says. 

D  ORFF’S  GOAL  WAS  NEVER 
change  in  itself,  but  to  foster 
recovery  at  U.S.  Shoe. 
Though  fiscal  1993  will  likely 
be  the  worst  year  of  the  slump  (in¬ 
dustry  analysts  expect  the  company 


to  report  a  loss),  it  also  saw  the  first 
signs  of  a  comeback.  Earnings  for  the 
third  quarter  were  better  than  ex¬ 
pected,  and  prospects  for  the  fourth 
were  good  as  well.  “The  company 
looks  to  be  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
turnaround,”  says  Jeffrey  S.  Stein, 
analyst  at  McDonald  &  Co.  Invest¬ 
ments  in  Cleveland.  Analysts  and 
company  officials  predict  1995  will 
mark  the  company’s  return  to  form. 

Due  credit  has  already  gone  to 
Dorff  and  his  colleagues.  “The  way 
he  tackled  the  IS  problem  really  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,”  Abraham’s 
Brubaker  says.  Upgrading  POS  was 
“one  of  the  more  important  factors 
in  helping  them  get  a  handle  on  who 
the  customer  is  and  what  merchan¬ 
dise  they  need  in  the  stores.” 

In  early  1993,  Dorff’s  change- 
agent  exploits  caught  the  attention  of 
newly  hired  Footwear  Group  Presi¬ 
dent  Noel  Hord.  Deciding  he  needed 
a  strong  No.  2  to  propel  the  division 
forward,  Hord  invited  Dorff  to  be  its 
first  COO.  “It  caught  me  out  of  the 
blue,”  Dorff  says.  “I  thought  it  was  a 
wonderful  opportunity;  the  idea  of 
getting  involved  in  a  profit-and-loss 


operation  really  intrigued  me.” 

Some  of  Dorff’s  COO  responsibil¬ 
ities  are  new — human  resources,  fi¬ 
nance,  operations,  facilities,  busi¬ 
ness  development — but  the  basic 
skill  set  is  the  same.  “He  used  to 
forge  relationships  with  divisional 
presidents,  and  now  he’s  forging 
them  with  executives  in  the  Foot¬ 
wear  Group,”  says  Donna  White,  vice 
president  of  Footwear  MIS. 

White  sees  Dorff  as  a  role  model 
for  herself  and  other  IS  directors 
who  desire  to  lead  business  initia¬ 
tives  or  aspire  to  non-IS  senior 
management.  “He  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  a  multifunctional 
background  and  the  skills  it  takes  to 
lead  people,”  she  says. 

“I’d  hate  to  think  I’m  an  excep¬ 
tion,”  Dorff  says  of  his  career  path. 
To  make  the  jump  into  the  non-IS 
executive  ranks,  “you  have  to  link 
technology  and  business  so  that  oth¬ 
ers  see  you  as  a  businessperson,” 
he  advises.  “And  you  have  to  let 
them  see  your  leadership  skills  in 
action.  That’s  less  likely  to  happen  if 
you  remain  in  the  role  of  an  imple- 
menter.”  BE] 
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OF  JARED  FARRELL 
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BACK, 


FROM  WAY 


Jared  Farrell  the 
Salesman  had  out¬ 
lived  more  than 

one  attempt  at  automating  field  communications. 

The  near-daily  software  updates.  Nightly  commu¬ 
nication  sessions  that  didn’t.  Inventory  that  wasn’t. 
Prospects  that... weren’t. 

So  the  fact  that  something  called  RemoteWare 


had  been  implemented  to  automate  sales  processes  for 
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farflung  laptop  jockeys  like  himself  had  held  little  charm 
for  Farrell.  A  client/server  system  built  with  software 
tools  already  happily  in  use  in  hundreds  of  large  companies  world 
wide,  with  automated  dial-up  communications  for  transporting  centrally-created  electronic  forms,  documents  and  reports 
between  home  office  legacy  systems  and  even  the  most  remote  PCs?  Terrific.  Plus  routing  and  query  facilities  to  make  sales- 
critical  information  simple  to  get  and  easy  to  use ...  on  the  road.  Excuse  me? 

But  within  just  days  of  the  fading  hook  shot  that  sent  the  CIO’s  announcement 


NEW  AND  HOT! 


DINO  FAMILY 
PLAY  GROUP 


memo  into  Farrell’s  round  file,  he  was  using  the  new  applications  electronically  dispensed  by 


colok  on  pmct  total 

I  :  ;: 


RemoteWare.  Entering  daily  orders,  filing  expenses,  and  penning  a  humble  note  of  thanks 


to  the  CIO,  from  30,000  feet.  All  quietly  and  automatically  delivered  by  RemoteWare  while  he 
slept.  A  fitting  complement  to  the  inimitable  selling  routine  of  one  Jared  Farrell.  Indeed. 

Now,  as  he  slid  into  the  Central  Office  Staff  Room  six  months  later  and  five  minutes 

late,  Farrell  watched  the  eyes  of  the  room  swivel  towards 
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Automating  Remote  Possibilities. 


FOR  INFO,  CALL  1-800-322-3366. 


him,  like  half  a  volley  at  Wimbledon.  And  the  CIO  and  VP 
of  Sales  were  headed  his  way  with... a  plaque? 
“Jared  Farrell,  Salesperson  of  the  Year,”  it  read. 


Salesperson  of  the  Year.  Imagine  that. 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  KEVIN  HAWKES 


THE  CIO  ROLE 


OPINION 


Some  people  will  tell  you  that  the  CIO  is  doing  a  top-notch  job, 
playing  a  strategic  role  in  the  business  and  showing  great  leadership 


potential.  Unfortunately,  those  may  not 
be  the  people  that  matter  most. 

BY  DAVID  H.  FREEDMAN 


Percentage  of  respondents  who  said 
that  the  CIO  and  peers  work  together 
“exceptionally  well.” 


CIOS  MAY  BE  SITTING  ON  A  TIME  BOMB.  Though 
their  bosses  say  they  approve  of  the  job  they’re  doing, 
CIOs’  executive  peers  in  the  organization  appear  to  be 
building  a  store  of  resentment  and  impatience  toward 
them.  Many  of  these  fellow  managers  regard  the  CIO’s 
performance  very  differently,  and  in  many  cases  less  fa¬ 
vorably,  than  do  the  CIO  and  the  person  to  whom  he  or 
she  reports.  That’s  particularly  unsettling  because  one  or 
more  of  those  peers  may  eventually  end  up  being  the  CIO’s  boss. 

This  cautionary  picture  emerges  from  CIO  magazine’s  fifth  an¬ 
nual  IS  survey  of  executives,  cosponsored  this  year  by  Ernst  and 
Young.  Responding  to  a  range  of  questions  about  IS  management 
were  102  top  IS  managers,  along  with  100  CEOs,  CFOs,  COOs, 
vice  presidents  and  other  senior,  non-IS  executives,  from  compa¬ 
nies  representing  a  broad  sampling  of  industry  and  size. 

The  survey  raises  serious  questions  about  the  extent  to  which 
fellow  managers  perceive  CIOs  as  meeting  the  needs  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  “It’s  not  that  peers  are  just  down  on  the  CIO,”  says  Mary  Sil¬ 
va  Doctor,  a  senior  manager  at  Ernst  and  Young’s  Center  for  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  and  Strategy  in  Boston  and  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  survey.  “There’s  a  real  feeling  that  the  role  of  the  CIO  and 
the  function  of  IS  should  be  different  than  what  the  CIO  thinks.” 
Among  the  survey  findings  that  suggest  a  serious  disconnect  be¬ 
tween  CIOs  and  their  peer  managers  are  the  following: 

■  CIOs,  supported  to  a  large  extent  by  their  superiors,  typically  see 
themselves  and  their  departments  as  helping  lead  the  way  in  organi- 
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Percentage  of  respondents  who  said 
they  would  most  likely  assign 
responsibility  for  leading  a 
business-process  reengineering 
initiative  to  the  CIO. 
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CIOs  may  be 
making  a  mis¬ 
take  in  playing 
primarily  to 
their  bosses’ 
interests  in 
strategic  issues 
while  giving 
short  shrift  to 
their  peers’ 
operational 
concerns. 


zationwide  reengineer¬ 
ing  efforts  and  in  foster¬ 
ing  corporate  change. 
Their  peers,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  tend  to  see 
CIOs  and  IS  as  playing 
purely  supportive  roles 
in  these  critical  endeav¬ 
ors. 

■  Compared  with  CIOs 
and  their  bosses,  peer 
managers  have  a  low 
regard  for  the  standing 
of  their  companies’  IT 
capabilities  within  their 
industries. 

■  Peers  are  far  less 
likely  than  CIOs  and 
their  bosses  to  want 
CIOs  to  focus  on  strate¬ 
gic  issues  and  more 
likely  to  emphasize  pro¬ 
viding  better  IT  tools 
and  backing  up  those 
tools  with  better  sup¬ 
port  and  training. 

■  CIOs  perceive  a 
strong  need  to  sharpen 
their  political  and  com¬ 
munication  skills.  But 
their  peer  managers 
feel  CIOs  should  worry 
less  about  these  chal¬ 
lenges  and  more  about 
successfully  managing 
projects  and  solving 

the  business  problems  at  hand. 

■  Peer  managers  take  a  much  dimmer  view 
of  CIOs’  prospects  as  general  managers  than 
do  CIOs  and  their  bosses. 

The  surveyed  peer  managers  didn’t  give 
their  CIOs  an  entirely  negative  report  card. 
In  fact,  some  60  percent  said  they  were 
“moderately  satisfied”  with  how  effectively 
IT  is  being  applied  in  their  organizations,  and 
another  6  percent  said  they  were  “wholly 
satisfied” — numbers  only  slightly  smaller 
than  those  for  CIOs  and  their  direct  superi¬ 
ors.  (The  other  choices  were  “wholly  dissat¬ 
isfied,”  “moderately  dissatisfied”  and  “neu¬ 
tral  or  no  opinion.”) 

Yet  these  same  peer  managers  feel  strong¬ 
ly  that  CIOs  could  be  doing  a  lot  more.  A 
mere  13  percent  rated  their  companies’  IS 
organizations  as  “ranking  among  the  top  of 
our  industry.”  By  comparison,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  CIOs  assigned  their  organiza¬ 
tions  that  ranking,  and  over  40  percent  of  the 


II  I 


CIO’s 

Peer 


CIOs’  bosses  made  that  claim.  “CIOs  and 
bosses  are  generally  in  agreement  about  the 
role  and  quality  of  IS,”  says  Silva  Doctor. 
“But  there’s  a  real  mismatch  with  peers.” 

Perhaps  the  most-striking  disparities 
arose  around  questions  of  which  orga¬ 
nizational  challenges  require  leader¬ 
ship  from  the  CIO  and  IS.  Whereas 
one-third  of  the  CIOs  said  that  en¬ 
abling  business-process  reengineering — a 
goal  that  dominates  many  corporate  agendas 
these  days — is  the  most-important  way  IS 
contributes  to  the  business,  only  one-tenth 
of  their  peers  agreed.  For  their  part,  peers 
continued  to  relegate  IS  to  a  more-tradition¬ 
al,  less-strategic  role:  Nearly  two-thirds  felt 
providing  information  for  decision-making 
was  its  most-important  contribution,  com¬ 
pared  with  just  under  half  the  bosses  and  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  CIOs. 

As  for  the  somewhat  broader  challenge  of 


Percentage  of  respondents 
who  said  their  company’s  IS 
organization  was  “world  class”  or 
“best  of  the  industry.” 
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employing  IT  to  enable  business  change,  a 
full  80  percent  of  the  CIOs  believed  IS  plays 
a  lead  role  in  this  regard,  and  62  percent  of 
the  bosses  agreed.  Yet  only  one-third  of  the 
peers  were  willing  to  assign  this  role  to  IS, 
despite  the  fact  that  information  technology 
is  central  to  such  change.  Indeed,  only  half 
the  peers  granted  IS  a  leadership  role  even 
in  providing  IT  architectures  and  standards, 
and  a  mere  one-fifth  were  ready  to  accept  IS 
leadership  in  educating  executives  about  the 
role  and  potential  of  information  technology. 
“Peer  managers  don’t  seem  comfortable  with 
the  idea  of  the  CIO  being  in  any  sort  of  lead¬ 
ership  role,”  notes  Ernst  and  Young’s 
Richard  Swanborg,  a  principal  of  the  Center 
for  Information  Technology  and  Strategy  and 
another  developer  of  the  study. 

The  emphasis  peers  place  on  IS’s  tactical 
role  was  evident  in  other  responses  as  well. 
The  survey  indicated  that  close  to  one-third 
feel  that  IS  makes  its  greatest  contribution  to 
the  business  by  providing  either  support  and 
user  training  or  new  hardware,  software  and 
information,  as  opposed  to  coming  up  with 
IT-related  ideas  to  enable  business  change. 
That  opinion  was  held  by  only  10  percent  of 
the  CIOs  and  16  percent  of  their  superiors. 
“The  CIO  and  the  CIO’s  boss  are  thinking 
about  how  to  use  technology  to  enable  to¬ 
morrow’s  business,”  says  Ernst  and  Young’s 
Julia  Marlowe,  a  senior  manager  and  another 
architect  of  the  study.  “But  the  CIO’s  peers 
are  much  more  concerned  with  operating  to¬ 
day’s  business  at  maximum  efficiency  and 
getting  stuff  out  the  door.” 

In  keeping  with  their  view  of  themselves 
as  leaders  in  the  organization,  83  percent  of 
the  CIOs  felt  that  being  a  politician  was  a 
valuable  skill.  But  only  38  percent  of  the 
peers  felt  that  particular  skill  belonged  in  the 
CIO’s  repertoire.  Similarly,  nearly  a  fifth  of 
the  CIOs  considered  communication  skills 
very  important  for  an  IS  executive,  while  on¬ 
ly  4  percent  of  their  peers  said  the  same. 
“The  peers  are  saying,  ‘I  don’t  want  you  to 
talk  to  me  about  it  anymore;  I  want  re¬ 
sults,’  ”  explains  Marlowe. 

What’s  more,  while  more  than  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  both  CIOs  and  their  bosses  felt  it  was  at 
least  possible,  if  not  likely,  that  the  CIO  would 
eventually  make  the  transition  into  a  non-IS 
management  role,  only  55  percent  of  peer 
managers  thought  such  a  move  might  be  in  the 
cards.  This  was  true  despite  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  the  peers  ranked  being  “a  busi¬ 
nessperson”  as  the  most-important  CIO  char¬ 
acteristic. 
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Ihy  the  discon¬ 
nect?  The  rea¬ 
son  may  center 
on  the  CIO’s 
overemphasis 
on  strategic  issues, 
contends  Silva  Doctor. 

“CIOs  read  about  the 
latest  thinking  on  the 
use  of  strategic  IT  in 
the  Harvard  Business 
Review,  and  they  want 
to  work  on  those  sorts 
of  things  because 
they’re  more  fun  to 
work  on,”  she  says. 

“But  as  a  result,  they 
may  not  be  paying 
enough  attention  to  the 
operations  require¬ 
ments  of  their  job.  The 
way  CIOs  win  credibili¬ 
ty  is  through  traditional 
applications  develop¬ 
ment,  delivering  new 
products  and  being  on 
time  and  on  budget,” 
she  adds.  “It’s  surpris¬ 
ing  how  many  IS  orga- 
nizations  are  still 
struggling  with  these 
basics.” 

The  transition  to 

client/server  computing  may  be  greatly  ex¬ 
acerbating  the  problem.  “Just  when  CIOs 
had  the  IT  infrastructure  in  really  good 
shape,  along  comes  the  client/server  world, 
and  now  CIOs  are  back  to  spending  most  of 
their  resources  on  rearchitecting,”  says 
Swanborg.  “Peer  managers  feel  a  little  like 
someone  who  has  to  spend  all  his  time  look¬ 
ing  at  new  cars  instead  of  actually  being 
able  to  take  one  home  and  drive  it  around. 
There  is  a  growing  impatience  with  seeing 
the  value  come  out  of  this  rearchitecting 
process.” 

The  survey  results  bear  out  the  notion  that 
peers  are  more  likely  to  feel  the  pain  from  de¬ 
layed  delivery  of  IT  services  than  are  bosses. 
For  example,  while  only  8  percent  of  bosses 
said  they  are  heavy  users  of  IT,  40  percent  of 
peer  managers  characterized  themselves  this 
way.  In  addition,  43  percent  of  the  peers — 
compared  with  20  percent  of  bosses — 
expressed  a  strong  interest  in  IT  developments 
relevant  to  the  business.  And  34  percent  of  the 
peers,  compared  with  only  21  percent  of  the 
bosses,  said  they  were  “very  knowledgeable” 


Percentage  of  respondents  who  said 
it  was  not  likely  that  their  CIO  could 
transition  into  a  non-IS  role. 


“Peer  managers 
don’t  seem 
comfortable 
with  the  idea  of 
the  CIO  being 
in  any  sort  of 
leadership 
role.” 

—Richard  Swanborg 
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It  doesn’t  matter 


At  last.  Centralized  control 
of  complex ,  enterprisewide , 
multivendor  systems. 


EEP  YOUR  MISSION- 

Crjticae  Applications 

UP  AND  RUNNING  WITH 
COMMAND/POST. 

Management  systems  that  deal  with  a 
single  part  of  your  information  system  such  as 
the  mainframe,  or  the  network,  or  the  LAN 
were  fine  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  they  don’t 
cut  it  in  the  world  of  enterprisewide  client/server 
computing.  That’s 
why  your  peers, 
struggling  with 
flat  budgets  and 
soaring  demands, 
have  turned  to 

COMMAND/POST"  the  uniquely  powerful 
solution  to  increase  mission-critical  application 
availability  throughout  the  enterprise. 

UNIX-based  COMMAND/POST  is  an 
application  availability  management 
system  that  provides  a  single  point 
of  analysis  and  control  over  any 
management  platform,  any 
client/server  architecture,  from 
any  vendor,  regardless  of  its 
conformance  to  standards. 

Installation  is  straightforward.  •••••••••••• 

And  the  cost  justification  is  a  no-brainer. 

For  complete  information,  call 

1-800-544-2152  and  we’ll  beam  you 

the  full  story,  complete  with  user  testimonials. 


No  matter  how 
alien,  problems  are 
quickly  identified 
and  solved  with 
COMMAND/POST. 


Boole  & 
Babbage 


3131  Zanker  Road,  Son  Jose,  CA  95134  Phone:  408-526-3484.  COMMAND/POST”  is  o  registered  trademark  of  Boole  l  Bobboge,  lot.  Other  ™'s  belong  to  their  registered  owners.  Star  Trek  ®  &  ™  1994  Paramount  Pictures.  All  rights  reserved. 


Percentage  of  respondents  who  said 
that  being  a  “politician”  is 
important  for  a  CIO. 
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“The  boss  and 
peers  may  not 
understand  why 
the  CIO  feels 
the  need  to  be 
a  politician, 
but  the  need 
is  real.” 

-Richard  Swanborg 


about  IT  trends  and/or 
developments. 

These  results,  says 
Swanborg,  may  explain 
why  CIOs’  bosses  aren’t 
as  concerned  with  oper¬ 
ational  issues.  “A  lot  of 
managers  don’t  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  until 
they  get  enough  hands- 
on  experience  with  the 
systems,”  he  explains. 

CIOs  may  be  making 
a  mistake  in  playing  pri¬ 
marily  to  their  bosses’ 
interests  in  strategic  is¬ 
sues  while  giving  short 
shrift  to  their  peers’ 
operational  concerns. 
“Clearly,  CIOs  have 
done  a  good  job  in  mar¬ 
keting  upward,”  says 
Marlowe.  “They’ve  fo¬ 
cused  their  efforts  there 
because  that’s  where 
they’re  being  mea¬ 
sured.  But  leaving  ev¬ 
eryone  else  dissatisfied 
is  going  to  turn  around 
and  bite  them,  sooner 
or  later.  They’re  going 
to  have  to  direct  more 
attention  to  making 
peers  happy,  and  it’s  not  clear  they  can  do 
that  just  through  better  politicking  and  com¬ 
munications.” 

In  fact,  the  survey  indicates  that  the  CIOs’ 
superiors  already  claim  they  judge  the  CIO 
not  by  strategic  accomplishment  but  rather 
by  his  or  her  success  in  satisfying  users. 
Nearly  half  the  bosses  said  the  perception  of 
user  groups  was  the  most-important  factor  in 
measuring  the  CIO’s  performance,  while  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  peers  and 
one-quarter  of  the  CIOs  said  the  same.  The 
fact  that  the  survey  shows  peers  believe 
such  dissatisfaction  is  currently  a  problem, 
and  that  the  CIOs  aren’t  being  penalized  for 
it,  may  simply  reflect  the  fact  that  the  bosses 
aren’t  wholly  in  touch  with  user-group  per¬ 
ceptions.  “This  points  out  once  again  how 
difficult  it  is  for  managers  to  measure  IS  per¬ 
formance,”  notes  Swanborg. 

Some  of  the  peers’  disgruntlement  may  al¬ 
so  stem  from  the  conflict  between  the  peers’ 
impatience  to  take  more  control  over  IS  as  it 
moves  into  the  client/server  arena  and  the 
CIO’s  reluctance  to  hand  over  that  control. 


CIO’s 

Peer 


Indeed,  CIOs  and  peers  in  the  same  organi¬ 
zations  seem  to  disagree  about  how  much 
control  has  already  been  transferred:  While 
only  55  percent  of  CIOs  characterized  IS  in 
their  organizations  as  centralized,  70  percent 
of  the  peers  made  that  claim.  That  suggests 
that  while  CIOs  may  believe  they  have 
parceled  out  a  great  deal  of  control,  many 
peers  still  feel  under  the  thumb  of  a  central¬ 
ized  IS  function. 

“The  lines  of  IS  control  used  to  be  clear; 
but  now  that  IS  is  being  integrated  into  the 
business,  the  lines  are  blurring,”  says  Silva 
Doctor.  “IS  has  become  an  important  dimen¬ 
sion  of  the  business,  and  peers  really  want  to 
control  it.  That’s  why  they  don’t  see  CIOs 
taking  leadership  roles.” 

The  study  suggests  these  tensions  may  be 
coloring  the  overall  relationship  between 
CIOs  and  their  peers.  Only  17  percent  of 
peers  said  they  and  their  CIOs  work  “excep¬ 
tionally  well”  together,  while  30  percent  said 
the  relationship  was  merely  “OK.”  CIOs, 
meanwhile,  seem  somewhat  unaware  that 
there’s  a  problem:  More  than  a  third  said 
they  and  their  peers  work  exceptionally  well 
together,  and  only  15  percent  thought  the  re¬ 
lationship  was  OK. 

Of  course,  it’s  not  entirely  fair  to  suggest 
that  the  CIO  is  simply  oblivious  and  misguid¬ 
ed  when  it  comes  to  serving  his  or  her  peers. 
“The  CIO  is  caught  in  the  jaws  of  powerful 
changes  taking  place  in  businesses  today,” 
says  Swanborg.  “Everyone  wants  major 
reengineering  of  IS.  They  all  want  to  be  em¬ 
powered  to  use  it,  and  they  all  want  to  own 
the  infrastructure,  while  the  boss  wants  the 
CIO  to  provide  strategic  leadership  and,  by 
the  way,  cut  his  budget  by  10  percent.  The 
boss  and  peers  may  not  understand  why  the 
CIO  feels  the  need  to  be  a  politician,  but  the 
need  is  real.” 

The  fact  that  they  are  not  alone  in  misun¬ 
derstanding  the  situation  is  probably  small 
consolation  for  CIOs.  The  three  survey  ar¬ 
chitects  agree  that  these  conflicting  demands 
are  taking  their  toll;  as  evidence,  they  point 
to  the  fact  that  39  percent  of  the  CIOs  said 
they  have  been  in  their  current  positions  for 
two  years  or  less,  compared  with  23  percent 
of  their  peers.  This  suggests  that  CIOs  inter¬ 
ested  in  untying  the  knots  in  their  peer  rela¬ 
tionships  might  not  have  time  on  their  side; 
peers  holding  a  grudge  against  their  CIO 
simply  may  be  waiting  for  a  new  one.  GB& 


David  H.  Freedman  is  a  freelance  writer  based 
in  Brookline,  Mass. 
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THE  1994  ALL-STAR  COMPUTER  BOWL 


The  Computer  Museum  proudly  presents  the  All-Star  Computer  Boiol®  rnhich  mill  lip  off  on  April  29th  at  The  Civic  Auditorium 
in  Son  Jose Satellite  broadcast  of  the  match  mill  be  transmitted  to  the  Microsoft  campus  in  Redmond  and  The  Computer  Museum  in 
Beanfouin.*  Will  this  turn  ouf  to  be  a  slam-dunk  for  fbe  All-Stars  from  the  East?  Or  mill  Ike  in-your-face  style  of  the  Western  All-Stars 
prevail?  And  mhat  on  earth  does  basketball  have  to  do  mitb  computers?*  There's  only  one  may  to  find  out.  and  once  again, 
tickets  mill  be  hard  to  come  by  since  there  mill  be  no  local  TV  play-by-play.  Call  [B17]  42G-2800  extension  399  nom  to  reserve  your  seats.* 


<§>  *  *  THE  1994  COMPUTER  BOWL  PRESENTED  BV  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  COMPUTING  MACHINERV  *  *  <§> 


ERST  COAST  HLL-STHH  TEAM 

Nell  J.  Colvin 

Foundation  Technologies  Ltd. 

Sob  Franhslon 
Microsoft  Corporation 
Mitchell  Hapor 

Electronic  Frontier  Foundation 
Pamela  McCorduch.  Author 
David  L.  Nelson.  Novell  Multimedia 

WEST  COAST  ALL-STAA  TEAM 

Bill  Gates 

Microsoft  Corporation 
Bill  Jog 

Sun  Microsgstems.  Inc. 

Jeffreg  Haiti.  Consultant 
David  Llddle 

Interval  Desearch  Corporation 
Harrg  J.  Saal 
Smart  Valleg.  Inc. 

THE  EXAMINEH 
Dr  Dndreur  S.  Grove 
Intel  Corporation 


HLL-STHH  REFEREES 

Charles  Bachman. 

Bachman  Information  Sgstems.  Inc. 
1.  John  Doerr 

Hleiner  Perhlns  Caufield  B  Bgers 
Mitchell  Hertzman 
Powersoft  Corporation 
Pafrich  J.  McGovern. 

International  Data  Group 
John  William  PodusHa.  Sr. 

Advanced  Visusal  Sgstems.  Inc. 
Heidi  Doizen 
T/Maher  Compang 
John  F.  Shoch 

Hsset  Management  Compang 


FOUNDEAS 

Pat  Collins  Nelson  and.  David  L.  Nelson 


UNDEHWHITEH 

COMPUTBtWORU) 

OFFICIAL  SPONSORS 

Adaptec.  Inc. 

The  IDuiare®  Cnmpang 


Bank  of  Boston 
The  Bank 

BASF  Information  Sgstems 
The  Diskette 

Intel  Corporation 
The  Microprocessor 

Hleiner  Perkins  Caufield  D  Bgers 
The  Venture  Capital  Firm 

Netiuork  General  Corporation 

The  Netiuork  Monitoring  and  Analgsis 

Compang 

Powersoft  Corporation 
The  Client-Server  Application 
Development  Tool 

Price  Waterhouse 
The  Accounting  Firm 

Hoberfson.  Stephens  B  Compang 
The  Investment  Bank 
Stratus  Computer.  Inc. 

The  Transaction  Processor 
Visix  Software  Inc 
The  High  Performance  Workstation 
Software  Compang 


Viewlogic  Sgstems.  Inc. 

The  Electronic  Design  Automation  Compang 
Weilfleet  Communications.  Inc. 

The  Internetworking  Compang 


TAADE  SPOISDAS 
PARTNERS  &  Simons.  Design 
Hh  Graphics.  Separations 
Bob  O'Shaughnessg.  Photographg 

The  Computer  Bow!  is  broadcast  on  the  PBS 
series,  "Computer  Chronicles",  hosted  bg 
Stewart  Cheifet.  The  Computer  Bowl  is  a 
project  to  benefit  the  educational  programs 
of  The  Computer  Museum,  300  Congress  Street. 
Boston.  MB  02210 

For  tickefs  and  sponsorship  information 
[617]  42G-2800  extension  399 
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Author  and  online 
pioneer  Howard 
Rheingold  argues  that 
electronic  networks  are 
giving  us  the  chance 
to  create  a  better  world 

by  lew  McCreary 


It’s  been  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  since  the  ARPANET — the 
computer  network  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense’s  Advanced  Re¬ 
search  Projects  Agency — first  plant¬ 
ed  the  flags  of  colonization  in  the 
ethereal  turf  of  cyberspace.  Soon  af¬ 
ter,  scientists  and  academics  joined 
the  weapons  researchers.  And  now 
the  eager  settlers — a  mixture  of  rab¬ 
ble  and  ruling  elite  consisting  of  citi¬ 
zens,  entrepreneurs  and  established 
business  types — are  logging  on  in 
droves  of  droves. 
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“People  In  virtual  com¬ 
munities  use  words  on 
screens  to  exchange 
pleasantries  and  ar¬ 
gue,  engage  in  intel¬ 
lectual  discourse, 
conduct  commerce, 
exchange  knowl¬ 
edge,  fall  in  love, 
find  friends  and  lose 
them,  play  games,  flirt,  create  a  little 
high  art  and  a  lot  of  idle  talk.  People  in  virtual 
communities  do  just  about  everything  people  do 
in  real  life,  but  we  leave  our  bodies  behind.  You 
can’t  kiss  anybody  and  nobody  can  punch  you  in 
the  nose,  but  a  lot  can  happen  within  those 
boundaries.  To  the  millions  who  have  been  drawn 
into  it,  the  richness  and  vitality  of  computer- 
linked  cultures  is  attractive,  even  addictive.” 


From  The  Virtual  Community:  Homesteading  on  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Frontier,  by  Howard  Rheingold,  Addison-Wesley  (Read¬ 
ing,  Mass.),  1993,  325 pages,  $22.95. 


It’s  a  safe  bet  no  new  world  has  ever  been 
populated  faster.  According  to  Howard 
Rheingold,  editor  of  the  Whole  Earth  Review 
and  author  of  the  book  The  Virtual  Commu¬ 
nity  (Addison-Wesley,  subtitled  “Home¬ 
steading  on  the  Electronic  Frontier”),  at  last 
count  there  were  some  60,000  bulletin-board 
systems  (BBSs)  in  the  United  States  alone, 
up  from  35,000  to  40,000  a  year  ago.  And  the 
population  of  the  Internet  now  grows  at  the 
mind-boggling  rate  of  15  percent  per  month. 
While  some  of  that  growth  is  still  of  the 
“onesie-twosie”  variety,  much  of  it  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  rapid  interconnection  of 
large  pre-existing  networks  to  the  Inter¬ 
net — and  hence  to  one  another. 

Everything,  says  Rheingold,  is  “being 
linked  together  into  one  network.”  Just  as 
telephone  users  need  never  consider  how 
many  proprietary  membranes  a  single  tele¬ 
phone  call  passes  through,  the  net,  as  Rhein¬ 
gold  calls  it,  is  now  well  on  its  way  toward  a 
state  of  comparable  seamlessness. 

“If  you  belong  to  a  small  FidoNet  BBS, 
you  can  still  send  E-mail  back  and  forth  to 
the  Internet.  So,  at  the  basic  level  of,  ‘Can  I 
send  a  message  to  such  and  such  a  person 
and  get  a  message  back?’... it  really  doesn’t 
matter  whether  you  are  coming  in  through  a 
small  BBS  or  a  regional  system  like  The 
WELL,  or  through  the  Internet — the  real 
granddaddy  of  them  all.” 

The  premise  of  Rheingold’s  book  is  that 
the  discovery  and  rapid  colonization  of  the 
“place”  now  known  as  cyberspace  present 
society  with  the  challenge  and  opportunity  to 
create  new  forms  of  democratic  communica¬ 
tion — and  perhaps  a  new  definition  of  com¬ 
munity  that  is  both  safer  and  more  satisfying 
than  the  fractured  remnant  that  the  “real 
world”  of  1994  has  to  offer. 

As  a  member  of  eight  years’  standing  in 
the  San  Francisco-based  online  network 
known  as  The  WELL  (he  was  appointed  to 
the  board  of  directors  early  this  year),  Rhein¬ 
gold  (also  the  author  of  eight  other  books,  in¬ 
cluding  Virtual  Reality )  is  one  of  the  many  pi¬ 
oneers  of  this  social  experiment.  He  holds 
strong  opinions  about  where  it  is  headed — 
and  what  will  help  or  hinder  its  promise.  CIO 
Managing  Editor  Lew  McCreary  recently 
spoke  offline  with  Rheingold  in  Boston. 

CIO :  In  The  Virtual  Community,  you  propose 
that  cyberspace  could  be  society’s  last  best 
chance  to  reconstruct  the  sense  of  community 
that  modern  life  seems  to  have  stripped  away. 
How  might  that  happen? 


RHEINGOLD:  [These  days,]  it’s  hard  to  make 
connections  with  people  who  might  share 
your  values,  might  share  your  interests.  But 
the  computer,  by  [virtue  of]  being  able  to 
structure  conversations,  enables  you  to  go  to 
a  place  where  someone  is  talking  about  poli¬ 
tics  and  find  someone  whose  views  you 
might  enjoy....  You  don’t  know  where  that 
person  is.  You  don’t  know  what  their  race  or 
their  gender  or  their  age  is.  A  lot  of  the  barri¬ 
ers  that  used  to  prevent  people  from  commu¬ 
nicating  with  each  other  are  eliminated.  And 
at  the  same  time  you  are  able  to  learn  what 
you  might  have  in  common. 

Now,  that  doesn’t  guarantee  that  a  commu¬ 
nity  is  going  to  arise.  A  lot  of  the  examples 
that  I  use  in  my  book  come  from  my  experi¬ 
ence  on  The  WELL.  And  the  [example]  that 
really  convinced  me  that  something  was  hap¬ 
pening  there  was  when  my  friend  Phil...  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  son  was  diagnosed  with 
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leukemia.  Within  minutes  there  was  an  online 
support  group  organized.  When  you  are  faced 
with  a  catastrophic  illness  or  something  that’s 
traumatic,  it  helps  just  to  have  other  people 
say,  “I’m  here;  you  can  tell  me  your  story.  I 
sympathize.”  But,  more  than  that,  some  of 
the  people  who  reached  out  to  Phil  were  an 
intensive-care  nurse,  a  couple  of  doctors,  a 
couple  of  patients  who  had  survived 
long-term  blood  disorders. . . .  And  by 
the  time  his  son  was  in  remission, 
there  was  a  group  there  that  was 
very  tightly  knit,  even  though  not 
many  of  those  people  had  ever  met 
each  other  face  to  face. 

CIO:  Given  the  chaos  and  imper- 
f edibility  of  the  “real"  world,  the  rela¬ 
tive  newness  of  cyberspace  suggests  a 
clean  slate.  Does  it  present  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  create  a  better  world? 

RHEINGOLD:  I  believe  that  to  be  true.  And  I 
think  it’s  [largely  because  of]  the  many-to- 
many  aspect  of  it....  [Traditionally,]  the  great 
advances  in  telecommunications  and  media 
have  been  broadcast  media — a  small  number 
of  people  controlling  the  information  that  a 
large  number  of  people  have  access  to.  Now 
a  large  number  of  people  have  access  to  a 
large  number  of  people.  And  that  is  inherent¬ 
ly  democratic.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  out 
there  who  have  something  to  say.  You  may 
not  hear  them  on  the  radio;  you  may  not  see 
them  on  television....  [But]  now  we  have  a 
means  by  which  they  can  say  it  to  each  other. 


And  10  minutes  later,  somebody  who  logs 
on  from  Singapore  says,  “Oh,  yeah.  You  can 
do  it.  But  you’d  better  make  sure  you’ve  got 
your  black  wire  and  your  red  wire  reversed.” 

It’s  astonishing.  It’s  sort  of  a  game.  You 
throw  the  question  out  there,  and  people  you 
may  never  have  communicated  with  before 
will  throw  the  answer  in....  There’s  not 
really  a  direct  reciprocity,  [such  that] 
a  person  says,  “You  tell  me  X,  and 
later  I’ll  tell  you  Y.” 

CIO:  But  there  does  seem  to  be  a  sort 
of  golden-rule-based  information 
economy. 

RHEINGOLD:  If  you  are  recognized 
as  a  person  who  gives  answers 
freely,  then  you’re... a  resource  that 
is  valuable  to  people.  And  if  you  ask  a 
question,  it’s  likely  that  people  are  going  to 
go  to  a  little  more  trouble  to  answer  that 
question.  In  my  experience,  that  small 
amount  of  extra  effort  to  give  an  answer — 
that  you  already  know — pays  off  in  the  long 
run  in  goodwill.  So,  we’ve  created  a  kind  of 
information  economy  that’s  more  like  a  gift 
economy  than  a  market  economy.  Or  maybe 
it’s  something  new — a  mixture  of  the  two. 
It’s  what  they  call  diffuse  reciprocity.  You  may 
never  return  the  favor  to  the  person  who  paid 
you  the  favor,  but  someone  else  will. 

Now,  it’s  the  ties  that  bind  all  those  people 
together  that  enable  them  to  do  that.  When 
the  group  gets  to  be  too  large  or  too  frac¬ 
tious,  then  that  may  not  happen. 


Now  a  large  number 
of  people  have  access  to 
a  large  number  of 
people.  And  that  is 
inherently  democratic.” 


CIO:  In  the  example  of  your  friend  Phil,  The 
WELL  becomes  a  combination  of  heart  and 
mind,  and — as  you  say  somewhere  in  the 
book — a  quick  way  of  assembling  “a  cheap 
think  tank.  ” 

RHEINGOLD:  Yes.  But  [the  think-tank  as¬ 
pect]  is  entirely  separate  [from  the  heart 
component].  Whether  or  not  you  feel  a 
“heart”  connection,  you  can  use  the  comput¬ 
er’s  ability  to  contact  people,  across  different 
lines  and  around  common  interests,  to  ampli¬ 
fy  your  ability  to  gather  information. 

It’s  been  proven  time  and  again  in  different 
communities.  Let’s  say,  for  example,  that 
your  community  is  telephone  engineers.  You 
might  say  [online  conference  participants 
“say”  rather  than  “type”],  “I’ve  got  this  part 
here,  and  it  says,  ‘Never  connect  this  to  an 
RS-232  port.’  But  I  once  saw  somebody  do 
that.  How  can  you  do  it  safely?” 


CIO:  So  the  Internet’s  15  percent  monthly 
growth  rate  raises  an  interesting  question: 
While  this  new  community  is  forming  now  in 
a  largely  unregulated  way,  will  there  soon  be  a 
need  for  regulation?  What  would  appropriate 
governance  consist  of  on  the  net? 

RHEINGOLD:  Well,  my  experience  has  been 
that  on  the  net... rules  are  something  that 
small  groups  of  people  think  are  going  to 
work  to  solve  some  problem,  and  then  large 
groups  of  other  people  put  their  ingenuity  to¬ 
ward  working  around  those  rules.  Norms  are 
something  that  emerge  spontaneously  from 
a  lot  of  interactions  among  people.  There  are 
norms  on  the  net.  But  it’s  pretty  rough  and 
tumble.... 

CIO:  “Netiquette?” 

RHEINGOLD:  I  think  netiquette  is  one  of  the 
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things  that  the  old-timers  need  to  teach  the 
new  people.  The  medium  lowers  inhibitions 
to  enable  people  to  communicate  with  each 
other  intimately,  even  though  they  are 
strangers.  [But]  this  same  lowering  of  inhibi¬ 
tions  also  enables  otherwise  mild-mannered 
people  to  flame — to  yell  at  each  other  over 
the  network.  You  have  to  teach  people  that 
when  they  flame,  they’re  polluting 
the  waters.  And  they’re  going  to 
make  [the  experience]  less  valuable 
to  themselves. 

I  think  this  is  something  that  peo¬ 
ple  learn  through  sad  experience 
and  something  that  the  old-timers 
tell  the  new-timers.  But  the  social¬ 
ization  really  hasn’t  caught  up  with 
the  rate  of  growth.  So  there  are 
strains  there,  definitely. 

CIO:  Do  you  think  this  socialization  can  hap¬ 
pen  in  an  unregulated  or  organic  way? 

RHEINGOLD:  I’ve  seen  it  happen.  The 
WELL,  when  I  joined  it  eight  years  ago,  was 
500  people;  now  it’s  about  8,000  or  9,000  peo¬ 
ple.  It’s  like  living  in  a  town  of  500  that  grows 
to  be  8,000  or  9,000.  In  the  beginning,  you 
know  everyone.  You  see  them  all  every  day. 
People  are  fairly  polite  with  each  other,  and 
they  leave  their  doors  unlocked,  their  files 
unprotected.  When  there’s  8,000  or  9,000 
people,  you  don’t  see  everybody  every  day. 
You  don’t  know  everybody;  you  don’t  know 
who  to  trust.  And  maybe  you  don’t  leave  your 
files  out  there  for  anyone  to  look  at. 

But  what  has  happened  is  that  smaller 
subcommunities,  within  what  used  to  be  one 


community,  now  begin  developing  into  small¬ 
er  areas  of  trust....  You  know,  social  scien¬ 
tists  talk  about  tightly  bonded  groups  and 
loosely  bonded  groups.  Tightly  bonded 
groups  are  the  ones  like  your  family  and  the 
people  you  work  with  immediately — your 
workgroup.  And  you  also  have  loose  ties  with 
other  people  you  may  not  know  that  well  but 
have  an  acquaintance  with.  And  they 
in  turn  have  tight  bonds.... 

Well,  with  any  group  in  which 
there  are  only  tight  bonds,  you  don’t 
have  that  breadth  of  expertise  that 
you  can  call  upon....  If,  for  example, 
you  lose  your  job,  and  the  people  in 
your  immediate  family  are  the  only 
ones  you  ever  communicate  with, 
where  are  you  gonna  hear  about  a 
new  job?  If  you’ve  got  a  lot  of  loose 
connections  to  people  who  have  other  groups 
that  trust  them,  then  you  have  a  much 
wider  range  of  possibilities. 

What  happens  when  the  group  gets  larger 
is  that  [it]  is  no  longer  a  tightly  bonded 
group;  it’s  a  [collection]  of  small,  tightly 
bonded  groups  with  loose  ties  among  them. 

I  think  we’re  seeing  the  development  of 
new  kinds  of  social  relationships.  I  don’t 
think  the  value  of  this  kind  of  many-to-many 
medium  is  going  to  be  lost  as  it  grows;  I 
think  the  scale  is  going  to  change.  People  will 
deal  with  a  small  scale  for  the  people  they 
trust  and  a  larger  scale  for  finding  out  what’s 
going  on  in  the  world. 

CIO:  What’s  the  proper  role  of  private  enter¬ 
prises  on  the  net? 

RHEINGOLD:  This  is  a  very  important  area 
that  we,  as  a  society,  have  to  discuss  right 
now.  If  you  look  at  the  example  of  the  per¬ 
sonal-computer  industry,  that’ll  give  you  an 
idea  of  how  a  new  technology  like  this  could 
form  a  platform  for  innovation,  [upon  which] 
the  large  companies  and  small  companies 
could  create  a  whole  new  industry  and  new 
kinds  of  wealth.... 

What’s  happening  with  telecommunica¬ 
tions  is  that  this  many-to-many  computer 
network  is  now  becoming... very  valuable  as 
a  means  for  delivering  information  and  enter¬ 
tainment  services  in  the  future.  We’re  seeing 
the  big  telephone  companies  and  the  big  ca¬ 
ble  companies  and  the  big  entertainment 
companies  merging.... 

Now,  we’re  never  going  to  bring  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  medium  in  a  democratic  way  to 
our  whole  society  without  taking  advantage 


WHAT’S  YOUR  (ON)  LINE? 

Whether  you  are  among  the  seasoned  veterans  or  the 
novice  users  of  online  communications,  CIO  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  learning  more  about  your  online  activities.  Tell  us 
how  you  network,  how  you  amuse  and  enlighten  your¬ 
self,  and  how  you  extend  your  reach  and  expertise  by 
tapping  into  the  “ cheap  think  tank”  that  a  modem  now 
makes  available.  Is  this  the  future  writ  large  in  a  flurry 
of  bits  or  just  another  innovative  way  to  distract  our¬ 
selves  from  the  really  important  stuff? 

You  can  reach  us  online  at  ciomag@mcimail.com  (our  MCI 
Mail  ID  is  323-9250).  Or  call  Lew  McCreary  at  508  935-4618. 
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of  the  economies  of  scale  that  a  large  cable 
company  or  a  large  telephone  company  can 
bring  to  it.  Yet,  I  would  like  to  see  something 
akin  to  what  happened  with  Apple  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  continue  to  happen  in  the  information 
society.  Let’s  allow  these  big  companies  to 
use  their  economies  of  scale,  [but]  let’s  find  a 
way  [such]  that  their  enormous  wealth  and 
power  don’t  constrain  all  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  other  potential  businesses 
from  competing. 

Diversity  in  the  technology  mar¬ 
ketplace  is  going  to  do  everybody  a 
lot  of  good.  Big  companies  [will  cre¬ 
ate]  a  rising  tide  that  lifts  all  boats, 
and  [in  exchange]  they’re  going  to 
take  a  little  slice  of  everybody’s  prof¬ 
its.  But  everyone  else  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  build  their  own  indus¬ 
tries  [and]  create  their  own  services 
for  each  other. 

CIO:  Places  like  The  WELL  have  a  kind  of  pu¬ 
rity  of  purpose  that  might  on  some  level  be  at 
odds  with,  or  threatened  by,  commercial  devel¬ 
opment  as  it  might  occur  if  left  unregulated. 
Should  noncommercial  enclaves  be  pre¬ 
served — perhaps  some  bandwidth  being  set 
aside  for  completely  noncommercial  uses? 

RHEINGOLD:  That’s  what  I’d  like  to  see.  I 
think  when  you  read  in  the  newspapers  and 
see  on  television  talk  of  these  megamergers, 
all  they’re  talking  about  is  video-on-demand, 
500  channels  of  television — the  old  model  of 
sending  a  commodity  down  the  pipeline  for 
people  to  consume  it.  They’re  not  talking 
about  people  communicating  with  each  oth¬ 
er....  That’s  not  really  perceived  as  the  biggest 
moneymaker  for  these  big  companies. 

So,  if... two  or  three  or  four  companies  are 
going  to  control  the  conduit  that  brings  pro¬ 
gramming  into  our  homes,  perhaps  we  ought 
to  ask  for  a  “greenbelt”  of  public  access  go¬ 
ing  out.  If  they  send  a  billion  bits  down  the 
pipeline,  maybe  we  ought  to  ask  for  10  mil¬ 
lion  bits  up  the  pipeline.  [That  way,]  I  can  put 
my  little  video  BBS  on  the  net  and  maybe 
get  a  couple  hundred — or  couple  hundred 
thousand — subscribers. 

There’s  also  a  very  strong  incentive  for 
democratic  discourse  when  people  are  able 
to  communicate  with  each  other.  That’s 
really  the  basis  of  democracy:  citizens  talk¬ 
ing  with  each  other.  [Take  the  example  of] 
the  Rodney  King  videotape.  You  saw  what 
happened  when  the  price  of  access  to  video 
cameras  dropped  enough.  It  was  inevitable 


that  someone  would  point  one  out  the  win¬ 
dow.... 

[Last  fall,]  the  daughter  of  a  friend  of  mine 
on  The  WELL  was  in  Moscow,  and  she  had  an 
Internet  account.  She  could  look  out  her  win¬ 
dow  and  see  what  was  happening  at  the  [Rus¬ 
sian]  White  House.  She  had  a  better  view  than 
CNN  did!  And  she  would  type  on  her  screen 
what  she  was  seeing.  A  lot  of  people 
were  able  to  participate  in  that. 

Every  desktop  now  has  the  po¬ 
tential  of  being  a  publisher  and  a 
broadcasting  station  and  an  eyewit¬ 
ness.  They’re  never  going  to  com¬ 
pete  with  these  giant  companies 
that  can  produce  the  $100  million 
movies  and  send  them  downstream. 
But  they  can  compete  as  points  of 
origin  for  information  and  news.  And 
that  could  enrich  us  all  if  we  can 
keep  that  small  capacity  to  send  information 
back  upstream  to  everyone  else,  as  well  as 
just  receive  it  downstream.... 

[But]  unless  citizens  understand  what  our 
stake  in  this  is,  there’s  no  real  incentive  for 
either  the  big  companies  or  the  big  politi¬ 
cians  to  grant  that  to  us.  It’s  something  citi¬ 
zens  need  to  understand  and  ask  for. 

CIO:  Does  it  send  a  little  shiver  down  your 
spine  when  you  contemplate  the  Bell  Atlantic 
and  TCI  merger? 

RHEINGOLD:  What  sent  a  shiver  down  my 
spine  was  [hearing]  the  first  public  state¬ 
ments  of  John  Malone,  the  TCI  guy....  He 
said,  essentially,  “This  set-top  box  is  gonna 
enable  us  to  control  the  communications  and 
entertainment  capabilities  of  the  majority  of 
American  households.” 

Well,  I  don’t  want  to  see  any  one  person 
control  the  content  of  those  media.  It  may  be 
that,  as  with  the  telephone,  we’re  going  to 
have  one  company  providing  the  conduit.  But 
let’s  prevent  them  from  [limiting]  the  content. 
I  mean,  as  long  as  they’re  not  gonna  stop  me 
from  talking  about  politics  from  my  point  of 
view  or  sending,  maybe,  my  home  video  up  to 
compete  with  their  latest  Paramount  or  Time- 
Warner  entertainment  package,  then  I  think 
we  can  all  live  together. 

But,  you  know,  if  a  communications  com¬ 
pany,  a  cable  company  and  an  entertainment 
company  are  the  sole  controllers  of  that 
medium,  there’s  a  strong  incentive  for  them 
to  not  allow  competing  content  to  run  on  the 
conduit.  And  that’s  where  we  need  to  step  in 
and  make  some  kind  of  a  deal.  BE1 


Every  desktop  now 
has  the  potential  of 
being  a  publisher  and  a 
broadcasting  station 
and  an  eyewitness.” 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Who  You  Gonna  Call? 


At  many  companies, 
users  with  technical 
problems  or  questions 
call  their  local  help 
desks.  With  the  growth 
in  end-user  computing, 
these  tech-support 
operations  are 
increasingly  important 
to  productivity. 

BY  PATRICK  BULTEMA 


Help  desks,  or  tech-support 
operations,  have  come  a  long 
way  since  they  were  first 
conceived  to  run  interfer¬ 
ence  for  busy  programmers. 
Now  they  are  technology-enabled, 
vital  links  in  the  distributed  IT  envi¬ 
ronments  proliferating  throughout 
corporate  America. 

In  most  companies,  help  desks 
were  formed  in  the  last  decade  be¬ 
cause  programmers  and  others  in 
computer  operations  didn’t  want  to 
take  calls  from  end  users.  After  all, 
most  people  in  this  field  didn’t  go  in¬ 
to  it  to  talk  with  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  As  a  result,  the  early  help 
desks  were  a  dumping  ground  for 
problems  and  were  perceived  to  be 
of  little  value. 

Initially,  these  help  desks  operat¬ 
ed  as  clearinghouses:  They  logged 
problems  and  then  passed  them  on 
to  other  people  in  IS  who  could  solve 
them.  At  the  start,  this  was  all  help 
desks  were  capable  of  because  the 
people  answering  the  telephones 
had  little  technical  knowledge  or  ex¬ 
perience.  But  over  time,  help-desk 


staff  began  to  gain  the  skills  and 
knowledge  required  to  solve  many  of 
the  problems  they  were  logging. 
Furthermore,  help-desk  and  IS  man¬ 
agement  began  to  recognize  the  cost 
and  customer-satisfaction  benefits 
they  could  realize  by  having  the  help 
desk  resolve  as  many  problems  as 
possible.  So,  help  desks  increasingly 
were  charged  with  resolving  a  high 
percentage  of  the  problems  and  ser¬ 
vice  requests  they  received. 

Based  on  the  1993  Survey  of  Help 
Desk  Practices,  published  by  Help 
Desk  Institute,  an  average  of  71  per¬ 
cent  of  calls  received  by  help  desks 
are  resolved  by  the  help-desk  staff. 
Help  desks  assign  22  percent  of  the 
calls  they  receive  to  other  IS  support 
organizations  and  7  percent  to  out¬ 
side  vendors.  This  represents  a  slight 
increase  in  resolution  rate  over  the 
69  percent  reported  in  1992. 

The  contribution  represented  by 
this  resolution  rate  is  important  for 
three  reasons.  First,  there  is  still  de¬ 
bate  over  the  productivity  being  re¬ 
turned  for  the  trillions  of  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  information  technology. 
Although  companies  have  gained  huge 
benefits  in  some  areas  of  operation 
because  of  IT,  these  have  often  been 
offset  by  end-user  problems  and  ques¬ 
tions  and  by  the  inappropriate  use  of 
technology.  In  many  cases,  efficient 
and  effective  support  represents  the 
most-promising  approach  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  return  companies  are  getting 
from  their  investments  in  IT. 

Second,  companies  increasingly 
recognize  the  cost  of  supporting  the 
technology  they  own.  Reports  from 
the  Gartner  Group,  Forrester  Re¬ 
search  Inc.  and  others  indicate  that 
the  direct  cost  of  supporting  a  work¬ 
station  is  now  about  three  times  what 
it  costs  to  acquire  the  workstation, 
hardware  and  software  included.  So 
any  improvements  in  the  effective¬ 
ness  and  efficiency  of  support  can 
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have  dramatic  impact  on  the 
IS  budget. 

Third,  companies  are  com¬ 
ing  to  recognize  the  cost  of 
unplanned  support.  This  is 
the  support  that  takes  place 
when  a  user  has  a  problem 
or  question  and  consults  a 
co-worker.  Often,  another  co¬ 
worker  is  brought  in  as  well. 

As  a  result,  a  problem  or  us¬ 
age  question  can  result  in  lost 
productivity  for  three  work¬ 
ers.  Nolan,  Norton  &  Co.  re¬ 
cently  reported  that  the  cost 
of  this  peer-to-peer  support 
ranges  from  $6,000  to  $15,000 
per  workstation  per  year. 

These  costs  don’t  show 
up  in  the  budget,  and  this 
type  of  support  is  far  less  ef¬ 
ficient  and  effective  than 
what  is  provided  by  profes¬ 
sional  support  organizations. 

For  these  reasons,  IS  or¬ 
ganizations  are  coming  to 
recognize  the  critical  role 
played  by  help  desks  and  re¬ 
lated  support  organizations. 

As  a  result,  there  is  a  trend 
for  help  desks  to  move  up  in 
the  organizational  structure. 

In  1992,  36  percent  of  help 
desks  reported  to  the  IS  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  4  percent  re¬ 
ported  to  a  senior  executive 
outside  of  IS.  In  1993, 42  per¬ 
cent  reported  to  the  IS  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  10  percent  to  a 
senior  executive  outside  of 
IS. 

Add  to  this  a  related  survey  result 
that  over  75  percent  of  help  desks 
plan  to  provide  support  from  a  sin¬ 
gle,  centralized  help  desk  within  the 
next  two  years  (that’s  up  from  57 
percent  today),  and  you  can  see  that 
the  perceived  importance  of  help 
desks  is  clearly  on  the  rise. 

Increasing  Call  Volumes 

Help  desks  are  also  experiencing  in¬ 
creased  call  volumes,  and  67  percent 
stated  that  they  expect  these  vol¬ 
umes  to  continue  to  increase  in  1994. 
However,  a  new  trend  is  emerging  to 
account  for  that  increase.  In  the  past, 
an  increasing  number  of  customers 


was  the  main  reason  for  increased 
call  volumes.  In  1993,  new  technolo¬ 
gies  and  changes  and  upgrades  to 
current  technologies  took  the  lead 
(see  chart). 

Another  new  trend  is  a  move  from 
problem-related  calls  to  usage  ques¬ 
tions.  In  1992,  help  desks  reported 
that  38  percent  of  their  application- 
related  calls  were  usage  questions. 
In  1993,  just  over  50  percent  of  ap¬ 
plication-related  calls  were  usage 
questions.  In  other  words,  people 
are  having  fewer  problems  with  their 
systems  (bug  reports,  batch  prob¬ 
lems,  lost  reports,  service  disrup¬ 
tions  and  so  on),  but  they  have  more 
questions  on  how  to  use  the  systems 


on  their  desks.  Since  usage  ques¬ 
tions  are  often  more  demanding  and 
time-consuming  for  help-desk  staff, 
this  represents  a  significant  chal¬ 
lenge  for  the  future. 

Decreasing  Staff  Levels 

At  the  same  time  that  help  desks 
report  increasing  call  volumes  and 
more-challenging  usage  questions, 
their  staff  sizes  are  remaining  the 
same  or  even  shrinking  slightly.  For 
example,  according  to  the  1992  sur¬ 
vey,  an  average-size  help  desk  had  13 
staff  members;  in  1993  that  number 
was  down  to  12.  Similarly,  in  1992 
help  desks  reported  that  they  expect¬ 
ed  a  15  percent  growth  in  staff.  This 
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growth  didn’t  happen,  and  in  1993  the 
same  help  desks  reported  that  they 
expect  no  additional  growth  in  1994. 

This  will  represent  a  significant 
problem  for  many  organizations.  Over 
the  last  few  years,  help  desks  have 
been  able  to  respond  to  an  increasing 
number  of  service  requests  without 
increased  staffing  levels  through  im¬ 
proved  operations,  management 
and  staff  training.  They  also  have 
improved  the  efficiency  of  their  op¬ 
erations  and  staff  through  the  use  of 
automation  technologies  at  the  help 
desk.  In  some  cases,  help  desks 
have  implemented  knowledge  tools 
(expert  systems,  hypertext  and  on¬ 
line  reference  systems)  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
their  staffs. 

It  appears,  however,  that  most  of 
these  help  desks  are  quickly  reach¬ 
ing  the  limits  of  efficiency  gains,  as¬ 
suming  the  current  paradigm  of  one 
help-desk  agent  responding  to  one 
customer  phoning  the  help  desk  for 
service.  Many  help  desks  will  have 
difficulty  meeting  service  demands 
in  1994  with  current  staffing  levels, 
and  many  will  seek  out  new  paradigms 
for  service  delivery  in  1994  and  be¬ 
yond. 

Technology  for  Service  Delivery 

Help  desks  are  increasingly  looking 
to  technology  to  improve  both  the 
quality  of  their  service  and  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  operations.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  1992,  51  percent  of  help 
desks  reported  that  they  used  prob¬ 
lem-management  software  to  man¬ 
age  their  operations  and  12  percent 
predicted  they  would  implement  such 
technology.  In  1993,  77  percent  re¬ 
ported  they  were  using  an  automat¬ 
ed  problem-management  system. 
Similar  trends  appear  in  other  areas 
where  help  desks  are  using  technol¬ 
ogy  to  streamline  their  internal  op¬ 
erations. 

An  interesting  exception  is  in  the 
use  of  expert  systems.  In  1992,  only 
9  percent  of  help  desks  indicated 
they  were  using  an  expert  system, 
but  22  percent  stated  they  planned 
to  in  the  future.  In  1993,  12  percent 
reported  they  were  using  an  expert 
system  and  43  percent  stated  they 


planned  to.  Clearly,  this  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  good  intentions.  In  many  cas¬ 
es,  this  startling  gap  between  inten¬ 
tions  and  reality  may  be  the  result  of 
underestimating  the  difficulty  in  se¬ 
lecting  and  implementing  a  success¬ 
ful,  cost-effective  expert  system.  For 
many  support  organizations,  an  ex¬ 
pert  system  represents  a  valuable 
resource;  for  others,  it  isn’t  an  effec¬ 
tive  option. 

Help  desks  are  also  increasing  their 


In  the  next  few  years,  many 
help  desks  are  likely  to 
search  for  new  support 
paradigms.  Specifically, 
many  will  move  away  from 
what  we  call  the  “phones 
and  problems”  paradigm  to 
one  of  “engineering  the 
support  function.” 


use  of  telecommunications  technolo¬ 
gies.  In  1992, 34  percent  had  automat¬ 
ed  call  distributors  (ACDs),  53  percent 
had  voice  mail  and  7  percent  had  inter¬ 
active  voice-response  units  (IVRUs). 
Of  the  same  help  desks,  9  percent  pre¬ 
dicted  they  would  add  an  ACD,  6  per¬ 
cent  predicted  they  would  add  voice 
mail  and  12  percent  predicted  they 
would  add  an  IVRU. 

Within  12  months,  these  help 
desks  had  already  met  or  outpaced 
their  predictions,  with  43  percent 
using  ACDs,  73  percent  using  voice 
mail  and  14  percent  using  IVRU 
technology.  An  increasing  number  of 
help  desks  reported  that  they  were 
also  using  or  planning  to  add  ad¬ 
vanced  voice  processing  such  as  au¬ 
diotext,  voice  recognition  and  fax- 
on-demand.  These  and  other  telecom 
technologies  represent  a  move  to¬ 
ward  integrating  phone  and  comput¬ 
er  technologies  in  such  a  way  that 
the  telephone  actually  delivers  ser¬ 
vice  to  customers  without  the  need 


for  a  conversation  with  a  help-desk 
agent. 

New  Paradigms 

In  the  next  few  years,  many  help 
desks  are  likely  to  search  for  new 
support  paradigms.  Specifically,  many 
will  move  away  from  what  we  call  the 
“phones  and  problems”  paradigm  to 
one  of  “engineering  the  support  func¬ 
tion.”  This  new  paradigm  will  in¬ 
creasingly  look  to  technology — not 
only  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
support  organization  but,  more  im¬ 
portant,  to  actually  deliver  support  to 
customers. 

In  some  cases,  this  will  involve 
self-help  systems  maintained  by  the 
support  organization.  In  others,  users 
will  access  support  systems  at  the 
desktop.  Regardless,  support  organi¬ 
zations  should  be  exploring  technolo¬ 
gies  that  deliver  quality  support  with¬ 
out  the  need  for  a  one-on-one  phone 
conversation.  Today,  these  technolo¬ 
gies  include  the  range  of  advanced 
voice-processing  technologies  like 
IVRU,  audiotext,  voice  recognition 
and  fax-on-demand.  They  also  in¬ 
clude  centrally  maintained  knowl¬ 
edge  and  diagnostic  systems  as  well 
as  distributed  knowledge  tools  that 
reside  on  the  desktop. 

An  emerging  standard  that  will  be 
extremely  important  is  the  Desktop 
Management  Interface  being  champi¬ 
oned  by  Intel  Corp.,  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  and  other  companies.  This  stan¬ 
dard  establishes  a  kernel  of  code  that 
resides  at  the  desktop,  enabling  a 
range  of  support  and  management  ca¬ 
pabilities,  including  remote  control, 
configuration  management,  electron¬ 
ic  software  distribution,  remote  back¬ 
up  and  so  on. 

These  new  tools  enable  support  and 
management  without  a  phone  conver¬ 
sation  or  visit  by  support  staff  to  the 
customer  site.  And  this  represents  a 
new  paradigm  for  support  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  next  few  years.  Support 
organizations  must  begin  retooling 
now  to  be  able  to  meet  new  demands 
with  new  tools  and  methods.  ES3 


Patrick  Bultema  is  director  of  product 
development  at  Help  Desk  Institute  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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Time  your  move  to  a  client/server 
financial  system  now. 


a.m. 


Atlanta 

The  premier  providers  of  advanced  technology 

Montreal 

Baltimore 

solutions  invite  you  to  attend 

Nashville 

Cincinnati 

ideas  &  Technology, 

A  Forum  for  the  Financial  Practitioner. 

New  York  City 

Columbus 

You  know  it  could  be  better;  You  know  you  need  to 

Philadelphia 

Denver 

Pittsburgh 

change  but  you  may  not  know  bow  or  even  wbat;  if  you're 

Detroit 

considering  client/server,  spend  tbe  morning  with  us. 

Richmond 

Grand  Rapids 

Houston 

Dun  &  BraJstreet  Software  and  Price  Waterhouse  will 

San  Jose 

Indianapolis 

provide  keynote  addresses  on  practical  techniques  and  tbe 

St.  Louis 

Los  Angeles 

enabling  tools  to  advance  your  financial  organization,  if 

Tampa 

Louisville 

you're  interested  in  seeing  wbat  client/server  can  do  for  you, 

Toronto 

Milwaukee 

call  1-800-502-3030  and  make  a  reservation  to  join  us. 

I  vi)  cv  u.  ru  r\  t  > i  . 
I  )  our  i  »  v.  vivi. 


/Vice  Waterhouse 


Thpl  HEWLETT 

%iOM  PACKARD 


Microsoft  iw  Data  General  Si  SYBASE 


FYI 


The  Baby  and  the  Bath  Water 

Out  with  the  old  and  in  with  the  new  may  be  good  advice  when  referring  to  old  slippers, 
but  what  about  costly  legacy  systems?  With  a  PC-based  reverse-engineering  tool 
from  Knowledge  Ware  Inc.,  organizations  can  recover  existing  applications  and  trans¬ 
fer  them  to  client/server  environments.  NorthStar  captures  and  analyzes  business  logic 
from  applications  and  programs  and  manages  their  migration  to  client/server.  NorthStar’s 
extensive  analysis  tools  graphically  diagram  the  flow  of  applications  and  the  structure  chart 
of  programs  to  help  programmers  understand  systems  and  identify  what  data  to  overlook 
and  what  information  to  transfer  to  the  new  platform.  Running  under  Microsoft  Windows 
3.1  or  IBM’s  OS/2,  NorthStar  is  the  newest  addition  to  Knowledge  Ware’s  redevelopment 
suite  of  tools  and  services. 

Knowledge  Ware  designed  and  developed  NorthStar  with  Integrated  Microcomputer 
Systems  Inc.  It  costs  $24,000  for  a  single  license;  $75,000  for  five.  Call  404  231-8575. 

When  the  Apple  Falls  Far  from  the  Tree 

Macintosh  users  at  home,  on  the  road  or  even  overseas  can  work  as  easily  as  if  they 
were  in  the  office  with  a  new  family  of  remote-access  products  from  Apple  Comput¬ 
er  Inc.  The  product  line  replaces  the  company’s  current  remote-access  product  and 
provides  increased  flexibility  and  security. 

Communicating  over  telephone  lines,  the  Apple  Remote  Access  Personal  Server  allows 
individuals  or  a  small  workgroup  to  send  and  receive  electronic  mail,  access  other  Macintosh 
computers  or  file  servers  and  print  to  network  printers.  For  larger  groups,  the  Access  Multi- 
Port  Server  can  turn  a  single  Macintosh  into  a  server  that  supports  four  ports  and,  with  addi¬ 
tional  serial  cards  and  cable,  up  to  16  simultaneous  dial-up  connections.  The  Apple  Remote 
Access  Client  allows  indi¬ 
viduals  using  a  desktop 
Macintosh  or  Power- 
Book  computer  to  con¬ 
nect  to  any  Remote  Ac- 
cess-compatible  server. 

The  Personal  Server 
costs  $249,  the  Multi- 
Port  Server  is  $1,799, 
and  the  Client  costs  $69 
for  a  single  pack.  For 
more  information,  call 
the  Apple  Network  In¬ 
formation  Line  at  408 
862-3385. 

Better  Than  One 


You  get  into  the  office  early  to  get  a  jump  on  things.  Your  computer  informs  you  that 
the  server  is  down,  and  your  systems  manager  won’t  be  in  for  another  hour.  Vinca 
Corp.’s  StandbyServer  circumvents  those  problems. 

StandbyServer,  which  works  in  conjunction  with  Novell  NetWare,  enables  users  to  con¬ 
nect  a  second  computer  to  the  file  server  as  an  online  standby  server.  The  primary  serv¬ 
er  recognizes  storage  devices  in  the  second  computer  as  if  they  were  in  the  server’s  own 
housing,  and  users  can  mirror  network  data  to  the  standby  machine.  If  the  server  fails, 
the  standby  machine  is  brought  online  as  the  primary  server,  with  all  data  intact. 

Benefits  include  reduced  network  downtime,  increased  data  availability  and  a  low  addi¬ 
tional  hardware  and  software  investment.  Costs  range  from  $1,695  to  $1,995.  Call  801 
223-3100. 


Working  Together 
for  Less 


Electronic  meetings  are  the  cat’s 
meow — if  your  organization  is 
able  to  absorb  the  investment 
they  typically  require.  DataBeam 


(  heck  final  approval 
on  f  re  egress... 


Corp.  has  an  affordable  alternative  to 
traditional  teleconferencing  meth¬ 
ods.  FarSite  for  Windows  requires 
only  standard  telephone  lines,  Win¬ 
dows-compatible  PCs  and  high¬ 
speed  modems  (9,600  bits  per  sec¬ 
ond  recommended). 

At  $179  per  user,  the  Windows- 
based  software  enables  electronic- 
conferencing  participants  in  two  lo¬ 
cations  to  share  images,  documents 
and  other  visual  information  in  real¬ 
time  from  their  PCs.  FarSite  fea¬ 
tures  a  shared  whiteboard,  concur¬ 
rent  online  pointers,  a  variety  of 
drawing  tools  and  an  electronic 
“tray”  for  storing  changes  made  to 
screen  displays.  Users  can  view,  an¬ 
notate,  and  pan  and  zoom  across 
shared  images. 

To  create  a  presentation,  users 
capture  screens  from  other  applica¬ 
tions  using  a  built-in  snapshot  tool. 
FarSite  also  imports  information  di¬ 
rectly  from  12  common  graphic  file 
formats. 

The  product  requires  a  386-  or 
486-based  PC  running  Windows  3.1 
with  4MB  RAM  and  1.5MB  disk 
space,  and  a  mouse  or  mouse-com¬ 
patible  pointing  device.  It  transmits 
typical  slides  in  less  than  seven  sec¬ 
onds  at  14,400  bits  per  second.  Far¬ 
Site  supports  the  ITU-T  (formerly 
the  CCITT)  T.120  conferencing 
standards.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  call  606  245-3500. 
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WORKING  SMART 


The  Image  of 
Good  Health 


With  an  expansion  in  the 
works,  one  hospital  had  to 
cure  its  paperwork  ills  before 
it  could  proceed.  Image 
processing  did  the  trick. 


The  process  of  moving  paper 
through  a  hospital,  particu¬ 
larly  patient  records,  is  plod¬ 
ding  at  best,  crippling  at 
worst.  At  the  very  least  it 
can  be  a  tourniquet  that  con¬ 
stricts  an  organization’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  grow.  Such  was  the 
case  for  Pitt  County  Memo¬ 
rial  Hospital  Inc.,  a  700-bed, 
multiple-facility,  regional  health-care 
provider  in  Greenville,  N.C.  With  5.5 
million  paper  records  a  year  clogging 
its  process  arteries  and  plans  to  add 
a  200-bed  critical-care  tower,  the 
prognosis  was  a  process  breakdown. 

“We  had  to  head  this  off  at  the 
pass.  We  had  to  start  streamlining 
the  process  before  we  started  the 
tower,”  says  Edward  L.  McFall,  vice 
president  of  information  systems. 

The  biggest  problem  was  the  pa¬ 
tient  medical  chart,  which  tracks  a 
patient’s  progress  from  admitting  to 
discharge.  Paper  charts  could  never 
be  found  when  they  were  needed. 
Physicians  often  had  to  be  chased 
down  to  complete  and  sign  off  on 
their  patients’  charts — and  most 
charts  required  multiple  sign-offs. 

Records  were  bound  to  slip 
through  the  cracks.  On  any  given 
day,  an  average  of  2,000  charts  were 
designated  incomplete  for  billing 
purposes.  This  delayed  the  billing 
process,  constraining  cash  flow  to 
the  hospital  and  insurance  reim¬ 


bursement  to  patients. 

The  IS  group  figured  image  pro¬ 
cessing  could  help  by  converting  all 
paper  records  to  electronic  images 
and  streamlining  the  process 
through  automated  image  workflow. 
But  back  in  the  late  1980s,  when 
Pitt  looked  into  such  a  solution, 
products  were  largely  limited  to  an 
archiving  function.  “None  really  met 
our  needs  in  helping  streamline  the 
medical-records  workflow  and  facili¬ 
tating  the  physicians’  abilities  to 
complete  the  chart  process,”  McFall 
recalls.  So  Pitt  partnered  with  An¬ 
dersen  Consulting  to  invent  a 
smarter  solution. 

Pitt  and  Andersen  began  develop¬ 
ment  in  1990,  using  another  hospi¬ 
tal’s  archival  image  system  as  a  ker¬ 
nel.  From  this,  they 
extracted  routines 
that  enabled  the 
system  to  access 
data  from  Pitt’s  ex¬ 
isting  databases. 

Using  Plexus  XDP 
software  tools  from 
Recognition  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.  of  Dal¬ 
las,  they  added 
document-image 
management  and 
connectivity  be¬ 
tween  Unix-based 
hardware  and  pe¬ 
ripherals.  The  sys¬ 
tem  went  online 
three  months  ago. 

The  streamlined 
process  relies  on  a 
simple  principle: 

Electronic  records, 
created  upon  pa¬ 
tient  admission,  are 
always  available  to 
authorized  parties, 


even  simultaneously.  Staff  don’t 
need  to  look  for  charts,  write  out  re¬ 
quests  for  records  transfer  or  trans¬ 
act  handoffs  among  physicians  as¬ 
signed  to  the  same  patient. 

The  system  also  helps  get  charts 
completed.  When  physicians  log  on, 
it  automatically  presents  a  list  of  ac¬ 
tions  they  must  take  on  active  pa¬ 
tient  records.  When  they  click  on 
these  items,  the  system  grabs  the 
appropriate  incomplete  chart  image 
and  displays  it.  This  not  only  facili¬ 
tates  completion  but  enhances  accu¬ 
racy  by  allowing  doctors  to  quickly 
dispatch  the  routine  charts  and 
spend  more  time  with  the  difficult 
and  exceptional. 

The  payoff  for  the  multimillion- 
dollar  investment  will  be  formally 
analyzed  in  a  few  months.  But  one 
month  after  the  rollout,  incomplete 
charts  dropped  from  the  average  of 
2,000  to  432.  Pitt  also  hasn’t  had  to 
hire  new  staff  to  chase  down  and  de¬ 
liver  charts,  even  as  it  has  expand¬ 
ed.  Clerical  staff  may  even  be  cut. 

The  next  step  is  to  extend  the 
system  regionally  across  an  infor¬ 
mation  highway,  delivering  imaged 
records  to  other  hospitals,  private 
physicians  and  medical  schools. 

-Richard  Pastore 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  Pitt  County  Memorial  Hospital  Inc., 
Greenville,  N.C. 

Application:  Electronic  medical-records  system 

Technologies:  Custom  image-processing  software 
installed  on  a  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  9000  Model  870 
server  linked  by  an  Ethernet  network  to  65 
workstations  throughout  the  hospital  and  various 
scanners,  prin  ters  and  optical-disk  jukeboxes ;  righ  ts  to 
the  system  have  been  sold  to  First  Data  Corp.  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  which  markets  it  as  First  Perspective 

Scope:  600  affiliated  physicians,  nurses  and  medical- 
records  staff 

Project  Leader:  Edward  L.  McFall,  vice  president  of 
information  systems 

Objective:  To  eliminate  paper-based  medical  records, 
streamline  records  processing  and  billing,  and 
facilitate  chart-completion  process 

Expected  Payoff:  Reduction  in  paper-based 
inefficiencies  and  related  costs,  new-hiring  avoidance, 
staff  cuts,  and  faster  and  more-thorough  chart 
completion;  ROI  projected  in  three-and-a-half  years 
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How  to  Unravel 
.  Client/Server 
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irst,  accept  ^ 
that  there  is  no 
mystique.  Rather,  \ 
there  are  hordes  of 
slightly  frantic  software  companies  con-  \\ 
tent  to  have  you  believe  that  effective  open 
system  solutions  remain  elusive  while  they 
rush  to  understand,  develop,  and  market 
their  interpretation  of  client/server. 

Then  there’s  Lawson  Software. 

An  Open  Systems  Foundation 

At  Lawson  Software, 
we’ve  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  open  systems 
since  our  company 
was  founded  in 
1975.  We’ve 
always 
believed  that 

to  be  a  valuable  business  partner,  an  appli¬ 
cations  provider  must  offer  choices  for  L 
business  strategy  development.  So  for  // 
us,  client/server  isn’t  a  new  phenom-  / 
enon.  Instead,  it’s  the  next  logical  / 
step  in  our  development.  And  it  if 
exists  today  -  fully  developed 
and  fully  functional  -  in  the  f 
latest  release  of  our  enter¬ 
prise-wide,  cross-industry, 
world-class  business  application 
software. 

A  True  Client/Server  Solution 

The  truth  is,  client/server  takes  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  meaning  for  each  individual  business 
computing  environment.  That’s  why 
we’ve  structured  our  client/server  solution 
as  a  comprehensive  3-tier  architecture, 
delivering  you  maximum  flexibility  in 
hardware,  database  and  user  interface.  It’s 
why  Lawson’s  products  run  across  plat¬ 
forms  like  the  AS/400  as  well  as  UNIX 
systems  such  as  the  RS/6000  and  HP9000. 
And  it’s  also  why  we  feature  seamless 
support  for  a  variety  of  leading  databases. 
In  short,  we  offer  options  that  allow  you  to 
make  the  decisions.  Based  on  your 


existing  hardware  configurations  and 
your  plans  for  future  development,  you 
choose  to  place  the  components  of 
client/server  where  they  will  deliver  the 
greatest  value  and  performance. 

Optimized  Information 
Management 

\  Lawson’s  efficient  use  of  technology 
V  leads  to  a  system  with  the  scalability 
\  demanded  in  today’s  changing 
world. 

We  incorporate  the  latest  GUI  tech¬ 
nologies,  creating  a  user-friendly 
environment  that  reduces  training 
time.  Individual  users  can  manipu- 
1  late  windows,  icons  and  tool  bars  to 
"  create  a  personal  work  environment 
that  increases  productivity.  In  addition. 
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a  variety  of  intra¬ 
national  markets.  \ 

A 

You’ll  tind  capabilities  t 
like  support  for  multiple 
languages,  currencies,  tax 
codes  and  rates,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  date  and  reporting  formats.  So 
whether  your  business  is  managing  one 
site  or  sites  around  the  globe,  you  can 
turn  to  Lawson  Software  for  one  total 
solution. 

Customer-Focused 
Partnership 
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Lawson  has  revolutionized  the  way  users 
access  information  with  our  comprehen¬ 
sive  “drill-around”  capability:  now  a  sin¬ 
gle  click  of  the  mouse  allows  transparent 
access  to  data  from  multiple  applications 
and  platforms.  And  finally,  to  truly  max¬ 
imize  your  options,  Lawson  has  main¬ 
tained  the  ability  to  interface  our  applica¬ 
tions  using  character-based  terminals. 

Worldwide  Computing  Flexibility 


Lawson  Software  has 
always  been 
focused  on 
leading  edge 
technology.  And 
we  have  always  been  pas¬ 
sionate  about  client  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Together,  these  two 
commitments  have  resulted  in 
truly  flexible  business  solutions 
created  with  your  needs  in  mind. 
We’d  like  the  chance  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  to  you.  You'll  see 
'  how  -  from  our  system 
architecture  to 
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AMONG  TOTAL  RESPONDENTS 
Question:  Which  brands  of  DOS-based 
CASE  software  are  currently  installed  in 
your  organization ? 


PC  SOFTWARE  DOS-Based 
BRAND  CASE 

PREFERENCE 


BEST  PRICE/ 
PERFORMANCE 


BEST 

TECFINOLOGY 


EASY  TO  USE 


INSTALLED 
IN  COMPANY 


MicroFocus 
(Workbench) 
KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(Information  Engineering 
Workbench) 
lntersolv 
(Excelerator) 

Texas  Instruments 
(Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IEF)) 

Computer  Associates 
(CA-REALIA) 
VistH^^^— 


MicroFocus 

(Workbench) 

Texas  Instruments 
(Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IEF)) 
KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(Information  Engineering 
Workbench) 

Computer  Associates 
(CA-REALIA) 

Cadre  Technologies,  Inc. 


KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(Information  Engineering 
Workbench) 

MicroFocus 

(Workbench) 

lntersolv 

(Excelerator) 

Texas  Instruments 
(Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IEF)) 

Computer  Associates 
(CA-Tellon) 


MicroFocus 

(Workbench)  38% 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 

(Information  Engineering 

Workbench)  17% 

lntersolv 

(Excelerator)  9% 

Computer  Associates 

(CA-REALIA)  8% 

Visible  Systems  Corp. 

(Visible  Analyst  Workbench)8% 
^^^^nstruments 


BEST 

DOCUMENTATION 


BEST  SERVICE/ 
SUPPORT 


KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(InformationEngineering 
Workbench) 

MicroFocus 

(Workbench) 


MicroFocus 
(Workbench) 
KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 
(InformationEngineering 
LVL-'liench) 


PREFER  TO  DO 
BUSINESS  WITH 

PLAN  TO  BUY 

MicroFocus 

MicroFocus 

(Workbench)  28% 

(Workbench)  50% 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 

(Information  Engineering 

(Information  Engineering 

Workbench) 

29% 

We’ve  always  believed  Micro  Focus  COBOL  Workbench®  is  the 
best  in  the  world.  Now  you’ve  confirmed  it  by  unequivocally  placing 
it  first  in  the  1993  Computerworld  PC  Software  Brand 
Preference  survey. 

You  voted  COBOL  Workbench  as  Best  Technology 
and  Easy  to  Use.  That’s  not  all.  Workbench  has  also  won 
top  honors  in  Price/Performance,  Best  Documentation,  Plan  to  Buy, 
and  most  importantly,  you  chose  Micro  Focus  as  the  company  you 
Prefer  to  do  Business  With.  According  to  you  there  was  no  contest. 

Not  surprising  really.  There  is  no  better  technology  for  developing 
new  systems  or  re-engineering  existing  applications  on  the 


unnua 


workstation.  Programmers  find  Workbench  puts  them  directly  in 
control  of  their  development  environment,  delivering  quality  business 
applications  on  time  and  on  budget. 

If  it  isn’t  Micro  Focus  COBOL  Workbench,  it  isn’t  in 
the  running.  That’s  not  just  our  opinion,  it’s  yours. 

For  your  free  copy  of  the  1993  Computerworld  survey, 
or  for  more  information,  call  800-MF-COBOL,  (800-872-6265). 

MICRO  FOCUS 

Micro  Focus  Inc.  2465  East  Bayshore  Road,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303.  Tel.  (415)  856  4161. 


WCT  TECHNOLOGY 


Micro  Focus  and  COBOL  Workbench  are  registered  trademarks  of  Micro  Focus.  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  companies. 

GSA  Contract  Number  GS00K93AGS6403.  In  Canada  call  IBM  Canada  at  1-800-465-1234. 


